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“THE BLOODY SHIRT.” 
:¥ press is called the org 
opinion But the remark must be ac 

rhe 


newspapers seldem agree even in the state 


an ef publie 
cepted with care and discrimination. 


ment of a simple fact, if it has any political 


Slvgnificance 


It is seen through party spec 


tacles and reported with party partiality. 
There are also many questions which are 
privately and generally discussed by all in- 
telligent persons, anc many positive opin 
jons entertained and expressed, which yet 
find no expression in the organs at public 
New York Times the other 


nstance the growing feeling 


sentiment Phe 
aay cited as at 


rent persons that the suffrage 


ill 4 Hiei 

should be restricted to the educated BY 
proposition which the President is the first 
public man to put forth in its simple form 
So, in regard to municipal government, it is 
a wide-spread conviction that the suffrage 
for municipal purposes exclusively should 
be co ned to the tax pavers If we are 


mistake 


n, this is the latent theory of 


Gove PILDEN’S message proposing the 
commission upon the general subject of city 
government which he has lately appointed. 
I there is very little public and direct 
discussion of such opinions, because they are 
ght to be un-American-—opinions whose 
expressit would be exce edingly unbecom- 
ing the Centennial year; not only giving 
caus r exultation to the effete monarchies 
of Enrope, but fatal to any party which 
should be suspected of holding them. 
e press, also, often misrepresents the 
" ils i by sisting that a certain 
| on exists which is wholly imag 
ry but the existence of which the papers 
iv s&s cerely desire Nothing is easier 


r a newspaper writer to state his 


ow Wishes is P ‘ ‘ nm We con 
stantly read in the papers that “the peo 
ple ire all going this way or that But 
é ( rects the assertion by his per- 
sonal knowledge of his neighbors’ opinions. 
I sit might bes ipposed, if there were no 
other source of knowledge than the papers, 
t the bloody shirt” was both an obso- 


a wicked delusion ; that there were 


d never had been any “ outrages” 


olored people in the Southern 


States: that nothing could well be more 

vutiful than the fraternal relations which 
exist etween the races; that those who 
b et ated to believe the black 

1 the son of a cursed race, designed b; 
Heaven to be the slave of the white, have 
s ‘ anged their minds, and are now 


ure to him every equality, es- 
and that 
this hun- 
Declaration, 


pe Lliy upon juries in Georgia ; 
his Centennial year 


dredth year since the whose 





have so seaulousiy re- 


ted in this country—who does not con- 


great doctrine we 
® ‘ 

‘ 

i 


iimself to rejoicing over our happy re- 


but looks to see the facts, is an apos- 


t hate, delighting to dabble his fingers | 
the gore of the bloody shirt which he | 


kedly shakes i ait pained eyes of peac e- 











f bret Yet every man knows that 

t ewspapers do not represent public 

‘ 1 Ul this subject. There is a very 
general ¢ , 1 that the offenses and the | 

system of hostility typified by the bloody 
7 iat ities end shesthy theta. | 

statesma patriot can 

s sTeg It s t necessarily 

f s, as they are called, 

sira ws utters of expec 
¢ t t ‘ s |] “ T at the pe 

- va aiert t mai a1 

i 8 5 se that there is 

I i . ns Tacts as 

Mr. M N « a s ite speech are 

mistake! i hie aré not new, in- 

dee t they are not the less true. The 

aathwon re aTKS that DObOdYy bas any faith 

t sincerity of any thing that Mr. Mor- 

says. But, so far as that is concerned, 

Mr. M ys does not ask for belief because 
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he cites official reports. And when, leaving 
details, he speaks as follows of a certain 
political policy, he says what vast numbers 
of people believe, not because of his asser- 
tion, but of their own observation of events 
and knowledge of history and human na- 
ture: 

“In many of the Southern States the policy is open- 
ly avowed of seizing all power into the hands of the 
white race, and depriving the colored people of their 
political and civil righte. With this policy, commonly 
known as the white line, it is believed the Democracy 
sympathize in every Southern State, and I fear to a 
considerable extent in the Northern States. State aft- 
er State has beén conquered from the majority by vio- 
lence, and we are no longer left in doubt as to the 
purpose thus to establish a solid South in the interest 
of the Democratic party; and when they shall have 
obtained the control of the national government, to 
reconstruct the Southern States upon the white man’s 
basia, and to destroy the Republican party by making 
it impossible for men of Republican principles to en- 
jey and express their opinions in peace and safety. 

‘hen, as before the rebellion, the Republican party 
will be banished from the South, and it will be to them 
as a foreign country. When we consider how fearful- 
ly rapid the progress has been in that direction even 
under Republican edministration, we can understand 
how it might be accelerated and consummated with a 
Democratic President, elected chiefly by the Southern 
Democracy, and necessarily sympathizing with them 
in their aspirations, Lest it be said that I do injustice 
to the Northern Democracy, i beg leave to remind the 
Senate that before the war the Northern Democracy 
not only connived at the oppressions upon the Repub- 
lican party and its exclusion from the Southern States, 
but made merry over and defended the outrages com- 
mitted in the South upon Abolitioniste; and that now 
and ever since the war the Democratic party either 
deny, justify, or excuse the dreadful atrocities com- 
mitted upon tie white and black Republicans in the 
Southern States.” 

We add an extract from a Washington let- 
ter of the Springfield Republican—a news- 
paper which can not be accused of fondness 
for shaking the bloody shirt, but whose cor- 
respondent contirms the words of Mr. Mor 
ron and the feeling of the intelligent North: 

“I protest, however, agaimst the idea that the isenes 

of the war can not be re-opened for discussion. This is 
to padlock the lips, to stifle discussion. Besides, here 
is the South expecting to govern the country through 
ite Northern allies, the Democrats. It becomes abso- 
lutely necessary fo show the people what manner of 
men these are, what etyle of civilization they believe 
in. It is of vital importance that men of the North, 
who are humane and refined, should see the ‘ Confed- 
erates’ as they are. They still despise the negro, they 
still defend the cruelties of the war—some of them, at 
least; in short, they are totally unfit to rule the coun- 
try. How is thie shown better than by the speeches 
of men like Ben Hit?” 
The actual situation of the country, the state 
of opinion and feeling, undeniable facts and 
tendencies in the various States, will neces- 
sarily be a cardinal issue in the election of 
this year, whether it be called the gospel of 
hate and the bloody shirt, or common-sense 
and patriotic sagacity. 

THE DEMOCRATIC FAILURE. 

THERE are probably few Republicans who 
have not rejoiced during the winter that the 
Democrats obtained a majority in the House 
of Representatives in the elections of 1874. 
So long as they were out of power and with 
no kind of responsibility they could profess 
the loftiest passion for reform, and try by 
the severest standard the propositions, the 
policy, and the arguments of Republicans. 


They had but to declare that the past was | 


past; that they had forgiven the Republic- 
an party for saving the Union and emanci- 
pating the slaves; that they had acquiesced 
in reconstruction; that the Southern breth- 
ren, gentle, reconciled, and forgiving, yearn- 
ed only for universal fraternity. They could 
declare unreservedly that the Republican 
party was rotten with abuses; that it was 
daily overthrowing the Constitution; that 
corruption reeked in every corner of the 
Administration ; that its platform was a gos- 
pel of hate, and its policy in the Southern 
States a cruel Oriental despotism; that it 
had cursed the country with paper money, 
and ruined trade, commerce, and manufac- 
They could assert without qualifica- 
tion that every thing was wrong and wretch- 
ed and intolerable; that a long-deluded and 
patiently suffering people was at last about 
to turn upon the tyranny and crimes of rad- 
icalism, and find relief in the arms of the 
Democratic party—a party endeared to ev- 
ery lover of justice and liberty, the tradi- 
tional foe of oppression and inequality, the 
nurse ot popular intelligence and political 
morality. 

And what they could do, they did. This 
was vigorously said and sung, until, fifteen 
months ago, the country seemed to have 
heeded, and brought tle Democratic party 
into power in the House. What has been 
the result? What is the promise of reform 
and relief? What has that party done to 
show that it has the patriotism, capacity, 
ntelligence, and harmony that qualify it to 
take charge of the government? Tested 
by what some of the more courageous Dem- 
ocrats gravely call “the principles” of the 
, what is the record? 
one of those “ principles.” 


tures, 


party Hard money is 

But the party is 
so divided, and the more positive element is 
so resolute for soft money, that not only are 
no reasonable measures proposed for return 


to hard money, but the Kesumption Act 
' 


would undoubtedly be repealed if the Dem- 


| 
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ocrats could have their way. A tariff for 
revenue is another “ principle” of the party. 
But instead of a measure reported with the 
weight of the Democratic Committee of 
Ways and Means, to be defended by Dem- 
ocratic ability, and carried through the 
House by a Democratic majority, there is a 
tariff offered by the chairman of the Ways 
and Means, not as chairman, but in his ca- 
And this 
tariff is not the work of his committee or of 
himself, but of two or three gentlemen who 
are not members of the House. It is per- 
fectly well understood that if it should be 
reported from the committee, it would not 
depend for its passage upon the Democratic 


pacity as a member of the House. 


majority, but upon the Republican minority, 
because its chief point is one that was rec- 
ommended by the Republican President and 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
pacity and harmony with a witness, 


Here are ca- 
Strict 
limitation of the power of the national gov- 
ernment is another “ principle” of the Dem 
But from that side in the 
House proceed the most extravagant sug 


ocratic party. 


gestions for the expansion of that power. 
A Democrat from Mississippi, speaking for 
his “ people,” that is, his fellow-Democrats, 
proposes that the national government shall 
build up the Mississippi levees and reclaim 
its alluvial soil, and build a Pacific railroad, 
and perfect the jetty system at New Orleans, 
and He reserves his views upon refund- 
ing the cotton tax. It was exquisitely lu- 
dicrous, in the midst of this vigorous Demo- 
cratic declaration for a policy which may be 
wise, but which is certainly not Democratic, 
to hear another Democrat exclaiming, “We 
have come here to reform the abuses of the 
government.” Fer one of the chief abuses 
which the Democrats allege is the very gov- 
ernment aid which this Democrat was de- 
manding. 

With these amusing practical commenta- 
ries upon the claim of the Democratic party 
to be the party of hard money, a revenue 
tariff, and a limited national government, 
there have been the illustrations of its loy- 
alty to civil service reform in the prompt 
expulsionof the most capable and deserving 
incumbents of minor offices, and of its spirit 
of national fraternity in the furious out- 
burst of Mr. Hitt, and the familiar servility 
of Mr. Cox. By way of retrenchment the 
Democratic majority has cut down the pay 
of the cadets at West Point, and proposes 
to reduce that of foreign ministers—a kind 


| of penny-wise and pound-foolish economy, 





| 


which is denounced by other Democrats in 
the House, and at which some of the straight- 
est party journals protest. This is the sum 
of Democratic legislation hitherto. And 
we but express the universal conviction in 
saying that the exhibition of discord upon 
fundamental questions, of crude incapacity, 
of the smouldering passions of the war—in 
a word, of the old, familiar, repulsive, Dem- 
ocratic character and spirit—has been of 
the utmost advantage to Republican pros- 
pects. 


PRISONS AND PENITENTIARIES. 

THE investigation into the condition and 
management of the State-prisons and peni- 
tentiaries of this State will not begin a mo- 
ment too soon. Governor TILDEN has done 
well in calling attention to the subject, for 
a thorough examination will unquestiona- 
bly reveal evils which should be promptly 
and radically corrected. Miss Mary Car 
PENTER, an Englishwoman who is most 
deeply and intelligently interested in the 
subject, said, when she was here three or 
four years ago, that while in our system 
there is much that is admirable and calcu- 
lated to excite emulation in England and 
Europe, yet it is evident that the more ad- 
vanced views of prison discipline which are 
adopted in the English and Irish practice 
are familiar in the United States only to 
special students of the subject. The report 
lately published of “ A Jail Delivery Frus- 
trated” shows the natural consequences of 
one of the abuses of the present system of 
our prison management—that of contract 
labor—which is well worth attention. The 
circumstances, as narrated, may have seem- 
ed a little obscure to some readers, but they 
can be very easily explained. Briefly this 
was the story: Two ex-convicts of the Kings 
County Penitentiary were retained, after 
their discharge, to work in the shops. They 
had the freedom of the prison. Forty of 
the most desperate prisoners planned an 
escape by overpowering and, if necessary, 
killing the keepers, and confided their plan 
to the ex-convicts, whom the ringleaders 
promised to reward liberally for their co- 
operation. The ex-convicts agreed, and, 
going in and out of the prison at their pleas- 
ure, brought revolvers, knives, and daggers 
to the prisoners. Every thing was at last 
ready, and the rising was to take place on 
a Monday evening. As the prisoners were 
marched from the shop to their cells, the 
sign was to be given by the leader, and the 
attack to be made instantly upon the keep- 








ers. One of the prisoners, appalled by the 
massacre that was sure to follow, informed 
the authorities. They made ready, and on 
the Monday, before the shops were closed, 
the whole body of keepers entered them, 
arrested the ringleaders, searched them, and 
found them fully armed and with plain 
clothes under the prison uniform. They 
were handcuffed and locked up; and one of 
the two ex-convicts who had made the con- 
templated massacre possible was sent to the 
Penitentiary for six months, and the other 
was “held for examination.” 

This is a natural result of the contract 
system as at present practiced in the pris 
ons. The contractor has virtual command 
of the laborers who are prisoners. His over 
seers come into the prison shops, and he may 
bring in other laborers from the outside to work 
with the prisoners; and this is done. As in 
the case just mentioned, if the term of any 
convict expires who has proved himself to 
be a clever workman, he may be hired and 
retained in the shop by the contractor. This 
system, of course, destroys the possibility 
of that reformatory discipline which is the 
purpose of lmprisonment, hee ause « riminals 
and be treated in 
In the second place, it de- 
stroys in the mind of the honest laborer all 
sense of the degradation and disgrace ef im- 


honest laborers can not 


the same way. 


prisonment, by associating him with crimi- 
nals as fellow-workmen. In the third place, 
it makes prison revolts, as in the recent in- 
stance, with all their disastrous 
quences, easily practicable. The contract 
prison system is, further, a gross injustice to 
honest labor, and plainly tends to foster cor- 
ruption in the authorities. So far as the 
county prisons are concerned, the incident 
at the Kings County Penitentiary and the 
condition which it reveals prove that the 
assertion of the Massachusetts Commission- 
ers of Prisons in 1874 has a wider application 
than they gave it. “In our county prisons 
the State does not yet admit the problem 
[how to make the punishment of the crimi- 
nal tend to his reformation]; the counties 
do not. Whatever is done toward the ref- 
ormation of our county prisoners is done by 
the individual efforts of masters, keepers, or 
others.” 

In New York the expense of the State- 
prisons beyond their revenues was a little 
more than half a million of dollars during 
the last year. Governor TILDEN says that 
they ought to be self-supporting, if, indeed, 
they should not produce a considerable rev- 
enue to the State. But whether they can 
be made productive of revenue or not, the 
highest public interests demand that they 
shall be conducted with constant reference 
to the purpose of penal institutions, and in 
the light of the most intelligent experience, 
and that the produce of their labor shall 
never be turned to the disadvantage of hon- 
est labor elsewhere. One thing, however, 
is clear—the present method of designation 
of State-prison inspectors will never, except 
by a happy chance, secure fit officers. They 
are selected by partisan nominations made 
in Conventions, which, with the exception of 
a very few members, have never heard their 
names, and know nothing of them whatever. 
No one has the slightest responsibility for 
the appointment of officers so important; 
and a faithful and comprehensive report 
from the investigating commission will prob- 
ably astonish that much-perplexed person, 
“the thoughtful reader.” 


conse- 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


GENERAL SHERMAN, also, has written a 
letter, and the comments upon it are very 
apt to end with the moral that if any body 
wishes to be a Presidential candidate, he 
had better not write a letter. The moral is 
possibly a little inopportune in view of the 
fact that General SHERMAN declares that he 
is not, has never been, and never will be a 
candidate for the Presidency. It is that 
decisive use of the future tense which dis- 
tinguishes the general’s letter from the let- 
ters of other gentlemen who have been 
named for the same position. Mr. WasH- 
BURNE, for instance, has written to say that 
it is impossible the people should ever think 
of him. But he does not provide for the 
possible error of his judgment. If the peo- 
ple should think of him—Barkis does not 
say what a stern sense of public duty might 
require of him. General SHERMAN is usual- 
ly considered to be impetuous and somewhat 
wanting in judgment. But his letter hard- 
ly sustains that theory. He evidently feels, 
as the Chief Justice felt and most wisely 
said, that it is better to consider his position 
as removed from the fever of partisan poli- 
tics. At the close of a great and successful 
war, like that of the Revolution or of the 
rebellion, a country, for many reasons, natu- 
rally turns to the most conspicuous military 
chief to administer the government he has 
founded or saved. But the tendency to turn 
to a soldier is always strong enough, and 
needs no fostering. The election of JACK- 
son, HARRISON, and TAYLOR sucws Low al- 
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lnring to the popular heart such glory is. 
The reasons for discouraging such a tenden- 
cy are all kinds 
of wild political projects in regard to Gen- 


obvious; and as there were 
eral SHERMAN upon the part of those who 
did every thing but consult him, his letter 
is very timely and satisfactory. 

The general has been supposed to be some- 
what in sympathy with the Democratic par- 


ty, but he removes all such suspicion by his 


frank declaration that he shall always pre- 
fer the Presidency “ filled by one of 


to see 


the millions who in the civil war stood by 
the Union firmly and unequivocally.” This 
is the dictate of common-sense, and again 
shows that the general’s judgment upon 


that point is exceedingly sound. Among 
candidates the only one he mentions is Gov 

ernor Hayes, of Ohio, which is supposed to 
show that he does not regard the President 


candidate. 


is a The part of the general's 
letter which refers to the religious faith of 
his wife and family and to the common 
schools is probably a direct reply to some 
question or remark in the letter to which 
his is an answer. General SHERMAN “ be 

lieves in the common schools,” although he 


thinks them sometimes extravagantly con 
ducted, and is of opinion that the extrava 
pance can be corrected without making the 


ubject a political question 


It is refreshing to read the letter of a 
public man who is neither confused nor 
dazzled by the suggestion of his name for 
the Presidency, who has a very decided 


opinion upon the subject, and who expre 


es it frankly and forcibly, so that there can 


be no misunderstanding 


EX-GOVERNOR DIX 
REFORM 

words of the Nestor of our polities, 

Dix, are 


AND 


ex-Governor always worthy of the 


most careful attention. He is in the truest 
sense a statesman, and of the ripest and 
most various experience, His public serv 


ice extends over a longer period than the 
lives of many mature men, yet his mind is 
as fresh and his judgment as sound as ever. 
The view which so sagacious, well-trained, 
and practical a political leader takes of the 
present political condition and prospects of 
the 


grees with that of many younger men, who 


country is the more significant that it 


are rather political observers than actors, 
valuable 
than those of the actors, whose view is nec 
E.x-Governor Dix recent 
ly delivered, to an audience which crowded 
the 


and whose criticisms are more 


essarily confined. 


church in which he spoke, a lecture 
upon some of the social and political evils 
of the times, and the first prominent defect 
of administration which he mentioned, and 
the only one to which we will now allude, 
was the system of appointments in the civil 
He sees, what no careful observer 


service, 


doubts, that the first cardinal and radical 
step toward the correction of the enormous 
threat 


the 


itbuses of administration which now 
the they 
name of the nation, is a change in the pres 
The 


even in the day of very much smaller things, 


eu government, as disgrace 


ent civil service system. patronage, 
vas, as General Dix says, used to promote 
Presidential aspirations, so that personal in 
terest and not the public welfare determined 
appointments. 

Phe true principle, he was stated 
in the from New 
York to a National Convention held in 1832 
to nominate a President 


the delegation unanimously adopted. 


thinks, 
address of a delegation 
an address which 
The 
principles were these : 


All offices belong to the people, and are to be 








f 1 and administered for their benefit. 

2%. On a change of administration, involving a 
char of me ures, a change of men is, to a certain 
exte , nece vive effect to the former. 

This change should be limited to the principal 
offices; and 

4. In the subordinate departments of the govern- 


no individual sh 





removed on account of 
his political opinions. 

The general grounds of a reformed system 
could not. be more clearly or simply stated. 
They were the basis of Mr. JENCKEs’s able 
nd persistent efforts in Congress, and of 
the scheme promulgated by the President 
four years General Dix frankly re- 
grets the failure of the 


noder present circumstances, no other reim- 


ago. 


reform, and sees, 


ly, or rather mitigation, of the evil than 
the ineligibility of the President. He en- 
livened his discourse with some amusing 


stories of the present system, derived from 
his brief « xperience as Postmaster in New 
York, 
ernor of the State who said that he wrote 
1 letter of recommendation for every body 


It was a predecessor of his as Gov- 


who asked him, and had an understanding 
that 
paid to such letters, as he 


with the appointing power no atten- 


tion should be 
ould privately intimate his real 
Phis story, which to be 
ommend to the attention of gentlemen 
who beg for such letters. 


desires. 


we know true, we 


We regard the strong expression which 


General Dix has given to his views nnon 
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this subject as a very great assistance to the 
good cause. No one can accuse him of want 
of political sagacity or experience, or of a 
to 


aper ulation 


tendency over-refinement in political 
The word of such a practical 
politician is rather more valuable and de 
than that of the lobby 


Practical steps for reform General 


CISIVe most adroit 
agent. 
Dix evidently does not expect at present; 
nor, with the history of the last four years 
and the spectacle of the 


House 


new Democratic 


that 
jut there is no intelligent man, capable of 


in Washington, is surprising 
freeing himself from mere party bonds, who 
will not agree that the four 
tions quoted by General Dix contain the 


imple ae f lara 


germ of a reform which is fast becoming in 
dispensable if we would es “aye the politic al 
perils and tendencies which are at this mo 
ment most immediate and threatening 


REVERDY 


JOUNSON 


JOHNSON 
Mr the 


spicuous of American citizens, and he retain 


was one of most con 


ed his vigor and spirit to the last As a 
of the 


lawyer he was one most eminent, and 


as a social companion he was entertaining 
instructive, and of the highest courtes It 
was his misfortune that his political career 
fell upon a time when the most positive 
opinions resolutely held were indispensable 
to great influence and distinction. Conse 
quently, while his ability made him prom 


inent, his te mperament prevente d him from 


being one of the historical figures of our 
politic His most interesting appearance 


in public life was upon the occasion of his 


sent to 


speech for emancipation, when he 
Mr. SUMNER for all his antisl 
es, that he the 


point of its most uncompromising advocate 


very speech 


might see subject from the 


Mr. JOHNSON accepted emancipation, as he 
did many of the most vital results of the 
war, without heartiness, but as an inevita 
ble necessity. His career as minister in 
England was unfortunate He m ippre 
hended the sentiment of h countrymen, 
and signed a treaty which the Senate with 
but one dissenting voice rejected. But Mr 
JOHNSON indulged in no regrets or recrim 


inations, and the generosity of bis character 


was shown in the earnest zeal with which 


he recently defended General SCHENCK, an 
official successor, and of the political party 
that he opposed Mr. JOHNSON had heen 
Attorney-General, but his career in the of 


fice was neither very long nor very 
ble. 


of an accomplished lawyer, an 


memora 


His name will be remembered as that 


loft a gent! 


man of what is called, in admiration of a 
certain ideal courtesy and charm, the old 
school. 


SHODDY BUILDING 


THE recent serious fire in New York 
remind us that, amidst our Centenni 


should 
il con 
gratulations, we must not forget that we are 
still content with an immense proportion of 
shoddy in every department of interest and 
The 
sunset, on 
ing, in a block easily accessible 
The police 


formed 


activity. 
alter 


recent tre began only an 


hour amild and & ‘ 


side. were all on duty, a line 


Was and vigorously maintained to 


secure uninterrupted action to the tireme 
to occur under more 


Yet the 
property amounted to three or four mil 


It is not ea for a fire 


favorable circumstances. loss of 


of dollars, two or three of the heroic firemen 
lost their lives, and had there been the nd 
or the frost which is fairly to be expected 
at this season, the result would have bee 

a calamity unpleasant to contemplate It 


is useless to hold the Fire Department 1 
hire 
There is no question that in 


sponsible for the consequences of any 
in this city. 
this instance, as in others, it 
and efficient. The fault 
intelligent law, resolutely 


ding the erection of any but virtually 


was Vigorous 
is the want of an 
enforced, forbid 
hre- 
proof buildings within prescribed fire limits 

Every few months there is 
fire; the 
the same 
lature h 
hibiting 


Ss0meG Se! 


same circumstances appear and 
The Legis 


passed the bill 


redress is demanded. 


a8 Just wisely 


railroad companies from salting 


their tracks, and the throwing of bottles 
and pieces ot glass upon highways It is 


well done; and why is not the protect 


of life and property from the consequences 


of cheap and flimsy building equally ar 
perative object of legislative care? So 
has rights as well as ind luals, ar 
community which may propel protect its 
health by reasonable laws 1 y no less pr 
erly protect property and guard against y« 
sonal risks by fire A law wl ‘ 
walls and part t s of | ‘ gs, as ‘ . 
the eaves and exterior s es t 

proof would, if intelligently drawn ane 

estly enforced, remedy the ev The ex 
penses of building would 

most economica be reas { a] 
and nasty” would cease to be the legend of 
onr hnge ware] sea. and t en < . 





voted 


and daring men like WILLIAMSON, 
MULDRI w, and CLu TE would not be sacri 
ficed in a vain struggle with a tornado of 
fire which the community had not had spi 
it enough to prevent 


MR. BANGS ANI 


MAIL 


) THE FAST 


Tne Postmaster-General writes a letter 
of the highest commendation and regret to 
Mr. GrorGe 8. BANGS upon | retirement 
from the postal service It an expression 
of regard in which every one who is famil 
iar with the service | cordiall nite 
and they know that it will be long before 
the affairs of the Post-office will be in better 
hands than those of Mr. Jewrus., Mr. Bane 
and Mr, BLACKFAN, the foreign superintend 
ent. In taking leave, Mr. Banos has written 
an account of the “ fast mail” service, which 


has been generally publ hed, and is of great 


interest The expense of the clerical fores 
upon the fast mail train with that of the 
postal car service has been increased; but 
on the other hand, the number of posta 
cars, clerk ete.,on other lines has been d 
minished, so that the net increase of expr 
by the fast mail train ia but $17,245 2u 
rh train carries and distributes 505.6% 
piece daily, and with them great qua 
ties of official matt tamp tammy 
envelop postal cards, et Thus for a 
actual increased expense of le than 818,000 
there mnexeclu e government mail tra 
moving 970 miles dail wh ‘ i a Ve 
high rate of speed, and absolutely cont: 


by the Postal Department 
time from six to twenty-four hours in t 


ae ery of the mail 
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of people Mr. BANG 1ys that I 
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lished too soon, and nothing is more 
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REVERDY JOHNSON 


Tus eminent statesman and jurist, who died 
iddenly on the 10th inst., native of An 
n wpolis, Maryland, where he was born on the 21st 
of May, 1796. His father Justice of 
the Annapolis district, and at the age of seven 
teen, after having received a primary education 
at St. John’s College, in his native town, he began 
the study of law in his father’s office. He 
admitted to the bar in 1815, and in 1817 removed 
to Baltimore, where he resided to the 
life. His progress in his profession was rapid 
Between 1820 and 1827 he was engaged, 
junction with Mr. THomas Harris, in reporting 
the decisions in the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
which were published in seven volumes, and are 
still regarded as a standard legal work. Mr 
Jouxson also acted for a time during the same 
period as Deputy Attorney-General of the State 
of Marvland, and as Chief Commissioner of In- 
solvent Debtors 

In 1821 Mr. Jounson was elected to the State 
Senate, and served in that body nearly two terms, 
when he resigned his seat, and for the next twen- 
tv vears devoted himself to the practice of law, 
rising gi idually to the head of his profession in 
the State of Maryland During this period he 
frequently had very important cases in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as well as a 


was a 


was Chief 


was 
close of his 


in con- 


very large prac tice in the State courts 

In 1845 Mr. Jonnson was elected to the Senate 
of the United States He resigned his seat in 
1849 to accept the position of Attorney-General 
in the cabinet of President TayLtor. On the ac 
cession of Mr. Fittmore to the Presidency Mr 
Jouxson returned to Baltimore, and resumed the 
practice of the law His cases were mainly in 
the United States Supreme Court, and it was at 
this period that he began to acquire his reputa- 
tion as an international lawyer, 

On the threatened outbreak of re bellion in the 
South, Mr. Jounson again took part in national 
affairs. He the Peace Con- 
gress in 1861, and the next year he was for the 
second time elected to the United States Senate, 
and from 1863 to 1868 he took part in the delib- 
erations of that body. He was one of the coun- 
sel for President Jounson in the memorable im- 
peachment trial of 1868, and after the conclusion 
of that trial was appointed minister to the court 
of St. James. Here he negotiated a treaty that 
was afterward rejected by the Senate, and on the 
accession of General Grant in 1869 he was re- 
called 

The circumstances of his death were peculiarly 
sad, He went to Annapolis on the 9th inst. to 
argue a case in the Court of Appeals, and became 
the guest of Governor CarroLt, who invited sev- 
eral gentlemen to meet him at dinner the follow 
They dined about 5 p.w. At din- 
ner Mr, Jounson appeared in excellent spirits and 
his usual health, and entertained the company by 
his conversation and relating anecdotes. At din 
ner he drank one glass of Madeira, and refused to 
take any more. After dinner he suddenly asked 


was a member of 


ing afternoon 
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THE LATE REVERDY JOHNSON. 


the Governor to take him into the parlor He 
took the Governor’s arm, and walking in there, sat 
down on a sofa. The Governor proposed to have 
coffee brought. Mr. Jounson replied, “No; if you 
want to smoke, rejoin your guests and smoke 

The Governor answered, “ Very well; I will join 
you in a few minutes,” and returned to the table, 
but, feeling uneasy at leaving Mr. Jounson alone, 
proposed to the company to go into the parlor and 
join him. Mr. Cuarites G. Kerr, Mr. Jonnson’s 
son-in-law, who had come into the dining-room 
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near a door leading into the basemer He had 
( lent gone down t f t stey i around 
to the le of the hous i had fa n where } 
was f 1 l was about 8&8 pw andl the 
pre nm was that ! had | ul at st | 
in hour 

Mr. Jouwson was at ¢ removed into a 
basement root i 1 ul were mmon 
Life was found to } xtinet There we lar 
“ nds <« tl | of ti forehead, tw 
fractures of th | from the upper part of the 
forehead to the evebrow. d ition of a finger 
of the left hand, and cuts « the hands and legs, 
ind bruises The suppo that on goin 
into the open air he stumbled if he 
ly, received the wounds that caused } leath 

THE BROADWAY FIRE 

Wr rive on tl pa ’ 1 f +} eat 
fire of Februa 8 on Broadway, at wl two 
firemen lost their live ind a very large amount 
of property was destroved The tit broke out 
about half past x the ¢ nit na building 
on Crosby Street, and pread i] despite ti 
vigorous efforts of the Fire Department, thr h 
to Broadway, consuming nearly a whole block be 
tween Grand and Howard street The i lent 
illustrated by « irtist « irred in Broadway 

t an jnstant bef the fa ' 
iron front As the | TT oftened bw th 
intense heat, wa et t ‘ outw la ore 
of gallant firemet , to the re e of Ey 
Ne i which st | | t As tl 

| t! el off | ! rant } 
tl w open | ‘ l. with a ! 
the little band of he l | off the appar 
1 vinnek t! 1 | t im ofall thrown 
upon them by tl comra Sea v had th 
engine been drawn to a place of safety when th 


pot upon which it had stood a minute befor 


active motion was covered | 1 ma of r 
iron 

A sad incident was the death of two brave f 
men, who, with several oth« had ventured w 
in the ruins of one of the buildings t lirect 
stream of water more effectuall A wall fell 
them, burving them i mass of bur { 
ments A hundred men sprang forward with 
hooks and axes, and the bodies wer nr 
ered, Two of the men died within a few minut 
after being taken out, and it was feared that two 
others were fatally injured 

The fire made a grand pectacle, and at on 
time at least 4,000 people were crowded into 


the adjacent Street 
id to amount to over ® ime cnn) The 


to with it The losses are 


destruction of the buildings after the first discov 
ery of the fire i m of the folly 
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W ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
O peart of days! When 
Came stepping westward o’er the sea, 

From England's pleasant shore, 
She said, “St. George, stil! keep thy charge: 
I go my kingdom to enlarge, 

And may 
Another George shall bear my shield 
In senate hall and tented field. 


Liberty 


not see thee more. 


”” 


“ His birth-hour dawns. Break, glorious day! 
Her swift feet made a shining way 
Over the pathless sea. 
She kissed the boy for noble fame, 
And gave him his immortal 
Name dear to Liberty; 
Then bade him make the New World strong, 
To comfort all the Old World’s wrong. 


name— 


And shall America forget 

The day and name so proudly set? 
Let the glad bells ring out; 

Fling to the wind our battle flags, 

Trampled and torn to glorious rags; 
Make the loud cannon shout, 

That the sick serfs of other lands, 

Hearing, may break away their bands. 


For, sure as years shall wax and wane, 
This day shall love and glory gain, 

And unborn nations pay, 
‘Mid Afric’s palms and Polar snow, 
Europa’s culture, Asia’s glow, 

Their homage to this day; 
And of Earth’s thousand tongues, not one 
But yet shall learn “George Washington.” 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. | 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avtoor or “Tur Marp or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doonz,” 
* Avior LogRatne,” FTO., ETO, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CINNAMINTA. 


“ Now that,” said Cripps, “is what I call the 
proper way of doing things. Arter all, they ha- 
thens knows a dale more than we credit 'em.” 

“ Well, Miss Esther,” asked Russel, turning to 
his other listener, “ what do you think about it 
now ?” 

“Sir.” she replied, with her round cheeks col- 
ored by the excitement of his tale, and shining in 
the fire-light, “I do not know what the manners 
may be among the gentry in such things. But 
if it had been one of us, we never could have 
supped with him.” 

“You are right,” answered Overshute; “so I 
felt. Starving as I was, I could not break bread 
with a man like that until he should have cleared 
himself. He did not seem to be conscious of any 
dark mistrust on my part; and that was natural 
enough, as he did not even know me. But when 
I said that I must ride home as fast as I could, 
he asked me first to come and have a look at the 
poor little child. This I could not well refuse ; 
so I gave my horse to a boy to hold, and follow- 
ed him into the warm dry place, and into his own 
corner. As I passed, and the people made way 
for me, I saw that they were genuine gypsies, 
not mere English vagabonds. There was no mis- 
taking the clearly cut features, and the olive com- 
plexions, and the dark eyes, lashed both above 
and below. My gruff companion raised a screen, 
and showed me into his snuggery. 

“Tt was dimly lit by a queer old lamp of red 
earthenware and of Roman shape. Couches of 
heather, and a few low stools, and some vessels 
were the only furniture; but the place was beau- 
tifufy clean, and fragrant with dry fern and 
herbs. In the furthest corner lay little Tom, 
with a woman bending over him. At the sound 
of our entry she turned to meet us, and I saw 
Cinnaminta. Her hair and eyes and graceful 
carriage were as grand as ever, and her forehead 
as clear and noble; but her face had lost the 
bright puzzle of youth and the flush of damask 
beauty. In a word, that rich mysterious look 
which used to thrill so many hearts was changed 
into the glance of fear and the restless gaze of 
anxiety. 

“She knew me at once, and asked, with a very 
poor attempt at gayety, ‘Are you come to have 
your fortune told, Sir?’ 

“ Before I could answer, her husband spoke 
some words in her own language, and the ‘ Prin- 
cess,’ as we used to call her, took my hand in both 
of hers and kissed it, and poured forth her thanks. 
She had been so engrossed with her poor sick 
child that she had not known me on horseback. 
Having done so little to deserve her thanks, I was 
quite surprised at such gratitude; and it made 
me fear that she must be now unaccustomed to 
kind treatment. I asked how her grandmother 
was, who used to sit up so proudly at Cowley, as 
well as her sister, the little thing that used to run 
in and out so. As I spoke of them, she shook 
her head and gazed at some long distance, to tell 
me that they were no more. I could not remem- 
ber the rest of her people, except her uncle Ker- 
shoe, as fine a fellow as ever stole a horse. When 
I spoke of him, she laughed as if he were going on 
as well as ever; and I hoped that it might be no 
son of his to whom I had trasted Cantelupe. But 
of course I knew that gypsy honor would hold 
him sacred for the time, even if he were Bay 
Middleton. Then I asked her about her own 
children, and again she shook ber head, and said, 
‘Three, all three in one are now; and that is the 
one you saved.’ With that, while her husband 
left the tent, Cinnaminta led me to look at the 
poor little fellow in his deep warm sleep. A | 











beautiful little boy it was; a real princess might 
yearn in vain for such a lovely offspring, if only 
the stamp of health had been on him. But the 
glow of airy health and breezy vigor was not on 
him; neither will it ever be, so far as one may 
judge by skin. Clear, transparent, pearly skin, 
ail whose color seems to come from under instead 
of over it; the more the wind or the sun strikes 
on it, the more its color evaporates. I fear that 
poor Cinnaminta’s child will go the way of the 
younger ones.” 

“Poor dear! poor dear!” exclaimed the car- 
rier, rubbing his nose in a sad slow way. “I 
can guess what her would be to them. If her 
loseth that little ’un, mind—well then, you will 
see if her dothn’t go arter ’un.” 

“T believe fhat she will,” replied Overshute ; 
“T never saw any one so wrapped up in another 
being as she is. As for Joe Smith, her husband, 
and the way she treats him, I couldn’t—no, [ 
never could put up with it, even if it were— But, 
Miss Esther, why do you look with such a curious 
smile at me? Of such matters what can you 
know? However, there goes your clock again! 
Cripps, I shall never get home to-night ; and my 
mother will think I was poaching. Because I will 
net send the poachers to prison, she believes that 
I must be a poacher myself.” 

“ Now, verily, your Worship, that bates all I 
have ever heer’d of. How could a Justice go 
a-poaching, howsomever he tried his best a 

“Cripps, he might. I believe he might, if he 
really did his best for it. However, let that ques- 
tion pass, although it is highly interesting. I will 
try, at my leisure, to solve it. But how can I 
think of such little things in the middle of great 
sad ones? It really made me feel as if I never 
should laugh again almost, when I saw this fine, 
unselfish woman controlling herself, and com- 
manding herself, in the depth of her misery about 
her child. And when I thought how she might 
have got on, if she only had liked education and 
that, and to marry a fellow of Oriel, I assure 
you, Miss Esther, I began to feel how women 
throw away their chances. Of course I could 
not hint at things disloyal—or what shall I call 
them? Unconjugal, perhaps, is what I mean; 
unuxorial, or what it may be. But although I 
am slow at seeing things, because I used to think 
myself too quick, and have made false charges 
through it, I really could not help feeling sure 
that poor Cinnaminta had not made a good tally 
with her husband. However, that was no con- 
cern of mine. She had made her own choice, and 
must stick to it. But to think of it made me un- 
comfortable, and I could not speak then of what 
I wished to speak of, but took short leave and 
rode away. First, however, I got permission to 
come over again on the Friday — yesterday, I 
mean; and now [ will tell you exactly what hap- 
pened then.” 

“Your Worship do tell a tale,” said Cripps, 
“that wonderful, that us be almost there. They 
women takes a man, whether or no he wool; 
and when they gets tired of ’un, they puts all the 
fault on he, they do! There was a woman as 
did the washing over to Squire Pemberton’s ; 
nothing to look at—unless you hadn't seen done- 
up hair for a twelvemonth, the same as happens 
to the sailors; and in her go-roundings of no ac- 
count, for to catch the notice of a man much. 
But that very woman, J’m danged if her didn’t—” 

“Zachary, hush!” said Esther; and the car- 
rier muttered, “ Of course, of course! No chance 
of fair play wi’ ’un! Well, go on, your Worship.” 

“T have very little more to tell you, as yet,” 
Overshute answered, with a smile at both, “ You 
have listened with wonderful patience to me; and 
I am surprised at remembering half of what hap 
pened to mein a hurry so. I shall make more 
allowance for witnesses now, when they get con- 
fused and hesitate. But, as I was going to say, I 
rode over to Nettlebed Common, or whatever it 
is called, in good time yesterday, so as to have a 
long quiet talk with Cinnaminta; knowing that 
if she would not tell me the truth, she would tell 
no falsehood. As I rode along in that fine spring 
sun my mind was unusually clear and bright. I 
saw to a nicety what questions I ought to put, 
and how to put them; and nothing of all the ins 
and outs of this matter could escape me. When 
the sun threw my shadow as sharp as a die, I 
could not heip laughing to the open road and the 
clear long breadth of prospect at the narrow stu- 
pid thoughts we had been thinking throughout 
the winter. Ina word, I was sure, as I am of my 
life, of finding sweet Grace Oglander, and restor- 
ing her father to his fine old health, and spread- 
ing great happiness every where ; and thus I rode 
up to the gypsy camp—and there was not a shad- 
ow or a trace of it!” 


——————— io 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A DELICATE SUBJECT. 


Tue log had burned down and the fire was 
low when Russel thus ended his story. Cripps 
was indignant, because he had made up his mind 
for “summat of a zettlement;” and Esther was 
full of young womanly thoughts about Cinna- 
minta and her poor child. But even before they 
could consult one another, or cross-examine, a 
loud, sharp knock at the door was heard, and in 
ran Mary Hookham. 

“Oh, if you please, Sir !—oh, if you please, Sir!” 
she exclaimed, with both hands up, and making 
the most of her shawl fringe, “ such a thing have 
turned up—I never! Them stockings! Oh! 
them silk stockings, Sir! Your Worship—oh, 
them silk stockings, Sir!” 

“My dear,” said Cripps, in a fatherly tone, and 
with less contemporary feeling than Mary might 
wish to inspire him with—‘ my dear good maid, 
you be that upset, that to spake, without sloping 
the spout of the kettle, might lade to a’most any 
thing. Etty, you ain’t had a drap of nort—and 
all the better for ’ee. Give over your glass, girl. 
Now, Miss Mary, the laste little drap, and then 
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you spakes; and then you has another drap. 
Icoose me, your Worship, to make so bold; but a 
young man can’t see them things in the right 
light.” 

“Oh, Master Cripps, now!” cried Mary Hook- 
ham, “what but a young man be you yourself? 
And none of they young men can point their 
tongues to compare with you to my mind. But 
I beg your pardon, Sir, Mr. Russel—your name 
come so familiar to me, through our dear young 
lady. I forgot what I was a-doing, your Worship, 
to be sitting down in your presence so.”’ 

“Mary, if you get up I shall get up also, and 
go away. We are both enjoying the hospitality 
of our good friend, Master Cripps. Now, Mary, 
by no means hurry yourself; but tell me at your 
leisure why you came, and what your news is.” 

“Silk stockings, forsooth !” cried Master Cripps, 
being vexed at this break of the evening. “ Why, 
my grandmother had a whole pair of they !—I 
belave I could find ’em now, I do! Silk stock- 
ings, to break up one’s comfort for! Not but 
what I be glad to see you, Mary, my dear; I drink 
your good health, touching spoons in lack of lips.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cripps, you are so funny! And you 
do make me feel things in such a way! Bless 
me, if I haven’t dropped my comb! Oh, I am so 
shocked to trouble you! Natteral hair are so 
provoking, compared to what most people wears 
nowadays. But about what I come for—oh, your 
Worship, stockings is not what I ought to speak 
of, except in the ear of females.” 

“Stockings are a very good subject, Mary 
ticularly if they are silk ones.” 

“Lor’, Sir! Now I never thought of that. To 
be sure, that makes all the difference. Well, 
then, your Worship must know all, and Master 
Cripps, and Miss Esther too, It seemeth that 
Mrs. Fermitage, master’s own sister, you know, 
Sir, have never been comfortable in her mind 
about her behavior when the ‘quest was held. 
Things lay on her nerves at that time so that off 
and on she hardly seemed to know where she 
was, or how dooty lay to her. Not that she is at 
all selfish, if you please to understand me—no 
more selfish than I myself be, or any one of us 
here present. But ladies requires allowance; 
and it makes me have a pain to think of it. You 
could not expect her—could you now ?—to go 
through it as if she was a man; or rather, I 
should say, a gentleman.” 

“ Of course we could not,” answered Overshute ; 
and the carrier began to think, why not. 

“ However, she did go through it,” said Mary, 
“as well as the very best man could have done. 
She covered her feelings, as you might say, with 
a pint pot, or with less than that.” 

“ With a wine-glass of brandy, I did heer tell ?” 
said Master Cripps, inquiringly. 

“No, no; that was a shocking story. It makes 
me ashamed of the place as we live in whenever 
I heer such scandalies.” 

“Miss Mary, my dear, I beg your pardon. Lord 
knows I only say what I heers. Take a little 
drap, miss, and go on.” 

“It makes one afeared to touch a drop of most 
hinnocent mixture as ever was,” continued poor 
Mary, after one good gulp, “and at the same 
time most respectable waters—when people as 
never had opportunity of forming no judgment 
about them—people as only can spit out their 
tongues at them as have some good taste in theirn, 
when such folk—for people they are not—dareth 
to go forth to say-— But I see you are laughing 
at me, your Worship; and perhaps I well deserve 
it, Sir. It is no place of mine to convarse of such 
subjects—me who never deals with ’em. But, 
ore way or other, that good lady (as, barring her 
way with her servants, she is, which our good 
master have many a time up and given it to her 
about), well, this very day, Sir, in she come when 
I was a-doing of my morning doos—every bit as 
partiklar, Sir, as if | had a mistress over me—and 
she say to me, ‘ Mary Hookham !’ and I says, ‘ Yes, 
ma’am; at your service.” And she ask me with- 
out any more to do—the just words I can not 
now call to mind—for to send at once, without 
troubling poor master, to fetch they stockings as 
was put by, to the period of the Coroner’s ‘quest. 
Poor master have never been allowed to see them, 
no more has none of us, Sir; for fear of setting 
on foot some allowance of vulgar curiosity. And 
all of us is not above it, I know; but that is a 
natteral error in places where few has had much 
eddication.” 

“I don’t hold much with that there eddica- 
tion,” cried the carrier, rather gloomily. “’A 
may suit some people, but not many. They putts 
it on ’em all alike wi’out trial of constitootion. 
Some goes better for it, but most volk worse.” 

“Well, you know best, Mr. Cripps, of course. 
Up and down the road as you be, every door give 
you a hinstance. His Worship is all for eddi- 
cation; and no one need swaller it unless they 
likes. But pretty well schooled as I have been, 
Sir, 1 looks down on no one. 
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And now, when 
master’s sister made that sudden call upon me, 
I assure you, Sir, and Master Cripps, and Miss 
Esther in the corner there, the very first thing as 
I longed for was more knowledge of the ways of 
the kingdom. More sense, I mean, of where the 
powers puts the things that have been called up 
and laid at the feet of the law courts. They 
stockings was more lost to me than gone to be 
washed by the gypsies. 

“It never would have done for me to say that 
much to Mrs. Fermitage. She would have been 
out in a wrath at once, for she is not sweet like 
master; so I gave her all ‘yes’ instead of ‘ why’ 
or ‘how,’ as we do to quick-tempered gentlefolk. 
And then I ran away to ask my mother, and she 
no more than laughed at me. ‘ You silly child,’ 
says mother, quite as if there had never been a 
fool till now, ‘when the law getteth hold of a 
thing, there be only two places for to find it in.’ 
‘Two places, mother! What two places ? said 
I, without construction. ‘Why, the right hand 
or the left hand pocket of a lawyer's breeches,’ 
mother answered, just as if she had served all her 
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time with a tailor. Now, don’t laugh, Mr. Over. 
shute; it is true, every word as I tell you.” 

“ Av, that her be,” cried Cripps, with a smack 
of one hand on the other. “ Your mother is a 
wonderful woman for truth and sense, my deary.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Mary, with a broad, know- 
ing smile, as much as to say, “* You had better try 
her,” “at her time of life her ought to be, if ear 
they seek to attain it. So I acted according to 
mother’s directions, letting her always speak fore- 
most. And between us we got Master Kale to 
go, on his legs, all the way to Oxford with the 
hope of a lift back with you, Master Cripps ; but, 
late as you was, he were later. He carried a let- 
ter from Mrs. Fermitage, couched in the thirtieth 
person, to Mrs. Luke Sharp, of Cross-Duck House, 
the very one as sent that good book back. Mas- 
ter’s sister have felt below contempt towards her 
since that time, and in dignity could do no other- 
wise. And now she put in short and sharp, as no 
less could be expected, and word for word can I 
say of it: 

“*Mrs. Fermitage has the honor of presenting 
her compliments to Mrs. Sharp, and begs to ex- 
press her surprise at the strange retention by 
Mrs. 8. of a pair of valuable silk stockings which 
are the property of Mrs. F. If they are not in 
use, it is begged that they may be returned by the 
bearer.—Postscript: Mrs. F. takes this opportu- 
nity of acknowledging the return of a book, which, 
being filled only with the word of God, was per- 
haps of less practical value to Mrs. 8. than silk 
stockings appear to be.’ 

“*That will fetch them,’ said my mother; ‘if 
they be in the house, that will fetch them, ma’am. 
No lady could stand against them insinuations.’ 
And, sure enough, back they come by Mr. Kale, 
about an hour after you left our house, Sir. It 
seems that Mr. Luke Sharp was gone to dine with 
the Corporation, or likely they never would have 
come at all, And they never would have come 
at all, because Mrs. Sharp could not have found 
them, if it hadn’t been that Master Sharp, the 
boy they think such wonders of, just happened 
to come in from shooting, where the whole of his 
time he spends. He found his mother in the hy- 
strikes of a heart too full for tears, as she express- 
ed it bootifully to both cook and house-maid ; and 
they pointed to the letter, and he read it; and he 
were that put out that Master Kale, seeing the two 
big barrels of his gun, were touched in his con- 
science, and ran away and got under the mangle 
What happened then he were afeared to be sure 
of ; but the cook and the house-maid brought him 
out, and they locked him in, to eat a bit, which 
he did with trembles of thankfulness. And al- 
most afore he had licked his knife as clean as he 
like to leave it, that wicked young man he kicked 
open the door and flung a parcel at him. 

“*Tell your d——d missus,’ he says—your Wor- 
ship, I hopes no offense to the statues— tell her,’ 
he says, ‘that her rubbish is there! And add, 
without no compliments, that a lady of her birth 
should a’ known better than to insult another 
lady so!’” 

“Well done, Kit Sharp!” exclaimed Over 
shute. “I rather admire him for that. Not 
that he ought to have sworn so, of course. But 
I like a young fellow to get in a rage when he 
thinks that his mother is trampled on.” 

“Then you might a’ been satisfied with him, 
Sir. In a rage he were, and no mistake. So 
much so, that our Mr. Kale made off by the quick- 
est door out of the premises. But the cook, she 
ran after him eut to the steps, when there was 
the corners between them, and she begged him 
not to give a bad account, but to put a Christian 
turn to it. And she told poor Tummuss that she 
had a manner of doing deal fit to surprise him ; 
and if he could drop im on Sunday week, he 
might go home the wiser. The Lord knows how 
she hit so quick upon his bad propensities ; for 
he do pay attention to his victuals, whatever his 
other feelings be. However, away he come at 
last; and I doubt if he goeth in a hurry again. 

“Of course he knowed better than give the 
broken handles of his message. It is only the 
boys and the-girls does that, for the pleasure of 
vexing their betters. Master Kale sent his par- 
cel in by me, together with Mrs, Sharp’s compli- 
ments; leaving the truth in the kitchen to 
strengthen, and follow to the parlor, as the cat 
comes in. And so master’s sister, she put out 
her hand all covered with rings, and no shaking ; 
and I makes my best entry just like this, excus- 
ing your presence, Mr. Russel, Sir; and she nod 
to me pleasantly, and take it. ‘Mary, you may 
go,’ she said; and for sure, I am not one of those 
who linger. 

“There happened, however, to be a new can 
dle full of thieves and guttering; and being op 
posite a looking-glass made it more reproachful. 
So back I turned by the corner of a screen, for 
to right it without disturbance. I had no more 
idea, bless you, Master Cripps, of cooriosity, than 
might have happened to yourself, Sir! But I 
pulled a pair of scissors out of my pocket, no 
snuffers being handy; and then I heer’d a most 
sad groan. 

“To my heart it went, like a clap of thunder, 
having almost expected it, which made it worse ; 
and back I ran to do my dooty, if offered by 
rights. And sure enough there was poor Mrs. 
Fermitage a-fell back well into the long-backed 
chair, with her legs out straight, and her hands 
to her forehead, and a pair of gray stockings laid 
naked on her lap! ‘Is it they things, ma’am ? 
Is it they ? I asked, and she put up her chin to 
acknowledge it. By the way they were lying 
upon her lap I was sure that she was vexed with 
them. ‘Oh, Mary,’ she cried out—‘oh, Mary 
Hookham, I am both a foolish and a wicked 
woman, if ever in the world there was one!’ 

“So deeply was I shocked by this, master’s 
own sister and a mint of money going the wrong 
way to kingdom come—that I give her both ends 
of the smelling-bottle, open, and running on her 
velvet gown, as innocent as possible. ‘Oh, you 
wicked, wicked girl !’ she says, coming round, b« 
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fore I could stop; ‘do you know what it cost a 
yard, you minx? 

" “This gave me good hopes of her, being so 
natteral. Twice the price comes always into la- 
dies’ minds, when damage is, if any body can be 
made to pay. But it did not become me to speak 
one word, as you see, Mr. Russel, and Master 
Cripps. And there was my reward at once. 

“*] must have a magistrate,’ she cries; ‘a in- 
dependent justice of the peace. Not my poor 
brother—tco much of him already. Where is 
that boy Overshute ? she says, saving, of course, 
your Worship’s presence. ‘I heer’d he were gone 
to that low carrier’s. Mary, run and fetch him.’” 

“ My brother to be called a low carrier!” young 
Esther exclaimed, with her hand on her heart. 
“ What carrier is to compare with him ?” 

“Never you mind, cheel,” answered Cripps, 
with a smile that shone like a warming-pan; 
“the womens may say what they pleases on me, 
so long as I does my dooty by em. Squaze the 
lemon for his Worship afore ’un goeth.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. TYNDALL, in a recent lecture on the re- 
sults of an optical examination of air, with ref- 
erence to the germs of putrefaction and disease, 
showed that where air is filtered through com- 
pressed cotton it is thoroughly purified from 
all floating germs, and that it wiil not transmit 
light. A glass chamber filled with purified air 
remains dark even when placed in the track of 
a concentrated beam of light. The inference is 
consequently made by Dr. TYNDALL that air 
which has lost its power of scattering light has 
also lost its power of producing life. 

He also finds that air can be rendered optical- 
ly pure by leaving it undisturbed three or four 
days in a close chamber. All the floating mat- 
ter subsides, and the confined air will not trans- 
mit light. Solutions placed therein remain un- 
altered, though left for months, while similar 
solutions open to the ordinary air swarm with 
bacteria in twenty-four hours or twodays. The 
conclusions of Dr. TYNDALL are claimed as a 
great triumph by the opponents of the hypoth- 
esis of spontaneous generation, as showing that 
where the germs of organic life are eliminated 
from the atmosphere, there is no development 
of living forms in properly prepared solutions. 


The English journals have already commenced 
to urge the necessity of sending out a succor or 
a supply expedition, as the case may be, to the 
Britich vessels now engaged in arctic explora- 
tion, remarking that where a similar precaution 
was taken in the earlier expeditions a successful 
result was secured in the safe return of the ves- 
sels, or at least of the crews, and that where this 
was neglected serious disasters followed. 

Captain Nakes, it is understood, has already 
made provision by which communication can be 
secured with his vessels, as he will leave a party 
from the Discovery at Littleton Island or Cape 
Isabella about the Ist of May, 1876. A boat will 
also be sent to the entrance of Smith Sound 
later in the summer, unless the season is very 
open, when the vessel coming out in 1876 might 
go up as far as Cape Sabine, or even as Cape Pres- 
cott. The spring journey will be performed by 
dogs, and will not perceptibly weaken the ex- 
ploring parties. The distance from the winter- 
quarters of the Discovery will be about 250 miles. 

It will only be necessary to send a sufficiently 
strong and properly provisioned steamer to the 
entrance of Smith Sound in the navigable sea- 
son in 1876 to visit Littleton Island and Cape 
Isabella; and as it is intended to send a vessel 
in 1877, this might be fitted out earlier and make 
a previous trip in 1876 also. If a government 
vessel can not be spared, a whaler might be hired 
to proceed to the entrance of Smith Sound. 

Another suggestion is, to request Captain 
Young, who will sail in the Pandora next spring, 
to turn aside from the object of his voyage 
—namely, to discover, if possible, Sir Joun 
FRANKLIN’S papers, etc.—and open a communi- 
cation with the arctic expedition, which, it is 
understood, he has already agreed to do. 





The Geographical Magazine mentions the death 
of WERNER MUNZINGER, a Swiss by birth, and a 
correspondent of that journal, who was long oc- 
cupied in explorations in Africa. His services 
during the British campaign in Abyssinia were 
of the utmost importance both on account of 
his knowledge of the country and his mediation 
with many of the native tribes to secure their 
neutrality. He was the author of several valu- 
able works, and contributed largely to the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Geographical Society. 


The Fish Commissioners of Maine have pub- 
lished their report for 1875, being their ninth 
annual report, and, as might have been expect- 
ed, much space is occupied therein by the sub- 
ject of the salmon and land-locked salmon, in 
regard to which they have made the usual prog- 
ress by means of the hatching establishments at 
Bucksport, Grand Lake Stream, and elsewhere. 
They refer to the remarkable scarcity of salmon 
on the coast during the year 1875, a condition 
prevailing both in the United States ard through- 
out the British Provinces, and they suggest that 
the much greater abundance during the year be- 
fore indicates something similar to what we see 
in certain fruit crops, which have a regular pe- 
riod of abundance and scarcity in successive 
years. They say that very possibly the salmon 
have a two years’ period of return to their na- 
tive waters for the purpose of spawning, instead 
of one—a suggestion heretofore made by good 
observers. 

Of the fry of the salmon 700,000 were distrib- 
uted, 100,000 being those of the California spe- 
cies. The growing interest in the land-locked 
salmon has also been responded to by the Maine 
Commissioners. During the past year many 
eggs were secured at Sebec Lake, and a still 
larger number at Sebago and Grand Lake Stream, 
and, it is to be hoped, with satisfactory results. 

The distribution of black bass has been con- 
tinued by the Commissioners, and they warmly 
recommend this fish for waters already infested 
with pickerel, which they can successfully re- 
sist, even if they can not exterminate them. 

Reference is also made to the blue-backed 
trout, Salmo oquassa, and to the land-locked 


smelt, and the propagation of both strongly 





urged. A good deal has been done by the Com- 
missioners in reference to distributing the for- 
mer fish, now confined to the Rangeley lakes, 
and to other streams and ponds of the State. 
The subject of fish-ways is one that the Com- 
missioners consider worthy of further legisla- 
tion, in view of the strenuous and hitherto suc- 
cessful resistance to the laws already enacted, 
by mill-owners on certain streams of the State. 





The report of the Secretary of War, forming 
a portion of the President's Message, with ac- 
companying documents, is one of very great 
magnitude, filling several stout volumes, the 
bulk of which is mainly taken up with the re- 
_ of General Humpureys, Chief Engineer 

Jnited States Army. General HumpnHreys’s 
reports year by year are increasing in value 
and importance, and constitute a valuable cy- 
clopedia of engineering and geographical prog- 
ress. Among the most interesting components 
of the engineer's report is the annual report of 
Lieutenant WHEELER of his geographical explo- 
rations during 1875, and containing very elabo- 
rate notices of the field work, the meteorology, 
the geology, the mineralogy, the botany, the ag- 
riculture, and the zoology of the regions explored 
during 1874. 

A special section is devoted to the depart- 
ment of ethnology, in which we find accounts 
of the ancient population by Professor Corg, by 
Dr. Loew, and by Lieutenant Brrney, and a re 
port upon the Pueblos of New Mexico by Mr 


Gacuet. The work is illustrated by nine plates | 


of vertebrate fossils, scenery, etc., together with 
a large number of wood-cuts. The report is 
also accompanied by a triangulation map, and a 
map showing the progress of the survey. 





The telegraphic announcement of the safe ar- 
rival of Lieutenant Cameron at Loanda, after 
having traversed the continent of Africa from 
Zanzibar, has been followed by more detailed in- 
formation received by mail. Lieutenant Cam- 
ERON, as already mentioned, left Ujiji on the 14th 
of May, 1874, and crossing the Tanganyika by 
the usual ferry to Kasenge, traveled along Liv- 
INGSTONE’S track to Nyangwe, on the Lualaba. 
There, being unable to procure a boat to pursue 
his journey by water, he was compelled to con 
tinue it by land. At Kelimba he met a trader 
from Bihe, in whose company he reached the 
west coast. 

The whole country between Nyangwe and 
Lake Dilolo, a distance of over 600 miles, was 
new ground, as, though the Luburi, the Lulua, 
and other rivers crossed by Lieutenant CAMERON 
had been heard of before and the country had 
been traversed, he was the first to fix their true 
pe on the map. He ascertained that the 
Malaba at Nyangwe is only 1400 feet above the 
sea-level, thus proving conclusively that the vast 
river system discovered by Livingstone can have 
no connection with the Nile, for the latter at 
Gondokoro is already 1500 feet above the sea 
Indeed, there is no reasonable doubt that the 
Lualaba is one of the sources of the Congo, and 
that the two are one and the same stream 
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| confound the wise,”’ ete. 


Whether the Welle belongs to the same basin is | 


yet to be determined. 

The success of Lieutenant Cameron’s labors 
is the more gratifying as the German African 
expedition, which was engaged to explore the 
same region, was unable to proceed, and when 
last heard from Dr. Lenz was in command at 
Lopé, on the river Ogowe, entirely destitute of 
supplies and assistance. 

According to the Atheneum, the French Afri 
can expedition, under M. De Brazza, was about 
to start, at last advices, from Gaboon for the 
Ogowe with an escort of three Europeans and 


seventy colored soldiers from Senegal. Serious | 


opposition was expected, from the fact that the 
expedition of ComprReNne and Maxcueé killed a 
number of natives, and that Maxcué was known 
by them to be a member of this expedition. 

The efforts of General Gorpon to reach the 
Albert Nyanza by a steamer proved a failure, 
the steamer having grounded, and at last advices 
he was attempting to continue his exploration 
by land. It is now believed that the Albert Ny- 
anza does not belong to the system of the Nile 
at all. 





The biennial report, for the years 1874-75, of the 
California Fish Commission has been published, 
and gives an account of the labors of Messrs. 
REDDING, THROCKMORTON, and FARWELL in the 
administration of the trust confided to them by 
the State. Referring to their previous report 
for the account of an unsuccessful experiment 
at introducing fresh-water and marine fish of 





the Atlantic slope to California, by means of an | 


aquarium car, they have the pleasure of an 
nouncing the entire success of the renewed ef- 
fort on the part of Mr. Livineston Stone 

Among the principal fish thus introduced were 
173 full-grown spawning black bass placed in 
Napa Creek; sixteen full-grown wall-eyed perch 
(Lucoperca) placed in the Sacramento ; fifty-six 
large Schuylkill cat-fish and eighteen Mississippi 
cat-fish placed in the San Joaquin, near Stock 
ton; seventy horned pout in Sacramento Coun- 
ty; twelve eels in a lake near Sacramento ; 305 
small Eastern salmon in the Sacramento; and 
four full-grown black bass in Napa Creek. 

Of salt-water fish, twenty-three tautog were 
deposited in the bay of San Francisco. The ex- 
periment with lobsters was not so successful ; 
of 150 full-grown individuals, only three arriving 
alive, which were placed in the bay of San Fran 
cisco. About 1500 small salt-water eels were 
placed in the same locality. 

The Commissioners are satisfied that most of 
the species introduced have found congenial 
quarters, and will before long be heard from 
Large numbers of young black bass have already 
been detected, as also some of the glass-eyed 


perch. The cat-fish have grown rapidly, the | 


young of which are frequently seen. The horned 
pouts have increased so rapidly that nearly one 
thousand have been taken out and transferred 
They were placed in lakes containing brush and 
dead trees, so that they could not be seined out 


Of the fresh-water eels, one has been taken which 


had grown to be more than a foot in length 

A large number of white-fish eggs furnished 
by the United States Fish Commission were 
placed in Tulare Lake. Many eggs of the brook 
trout have also been transferred to the West 
Nothing farther has been done in the way of 
shad, although the Commissioners hope another 
season to have a donation of young fish from the 
United States Fish Commission. 

The Commissioners also refer to their co-op- 
eration with the United States on the M‘Cloud 
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River to multiply salmon in the Sacramento, 
$2000 having been contributed by Governor 
STANFORD aud Mr. CHARLES CROCKER, by means 
of which it is expected that between two and 
three millions of young will be hatched and 
turned into the river. They think that the true 
interest of California is in increasing the num- 
bers of her native fish as well as in introducing 
those from abroad, and they design to keep up 
their efforts to stock the Sacramento until an 
abundant supply shall always be insured. 

They figure up 4,000,000 pounds of salmon as 
having been shipped from the Sacramento River 
between the Ist of November, 1874, and the Ist 
of August, 1875, not including what had been 
sent East and otherwise disposed of. Numer- 
ous important recommendations are brought 
forward by the Commissioners for the protec- 
tion of the interests committed tothem. Among 
others, they would have the laws for the pro- 
tection of seals and sea-lions rescinded, as these 
animals destroy myriads of valuable fishes. They 
also urge that some restriction be made in re- 
gard to the capture of fish, especially in salt-wa 
ter, at improper times and by improper meth- 
ods, referring to the very great numbers of young 
fish destroyed wantonly and unnecessarily by 
the methods of fishing practiced by the Chinese, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


FEBRUARY, 1876. 
Quinquagesima, 
MARCH 


Wednesday 1.—Ash-W ednesday. 


Sunday, 5.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 12.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 19.—Third Sunday in Lent. 


Saturday, W@W. 


Annunciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 26.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

Messks. Moopy and Sankey began their work 
in New York on Monday evening, February 7 
in the Hippodrome. Both halls, the larger con 
taining 7000 persons and the smaller 4000, were 
filled, and several thousand persons more stood 
outside Distinguished ministers of the Prot 
estunt denominations occupied the platform 
The audiences represented the very best ele 
ments of the city’s population. A choir of 1200 
voices conducted the singing, and numerous 
ushers assisted the people in finding seats. The 
first hymn was sung by the congregation, when 
Bishop Janes, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, offered prayer. Mr. SANKEY then sang 
‘** Hold the Fort,’ the people joining in the cho 
rus. The voice of Mr. Sankey is pronounced by 
those who were present to be as sweet as ever, 
and to have gained in flexibility. Mr. Moony 
took for his text 1 Corinthians, i. 27, *‘ But God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
The sermon was one 
of great power. In the overflow meeting in the 
second hall an address was delivered by the 
Rev. Steruen H. Tyne, Jun. The people there 
also Wished to hear Mr. Moopy, but he was un 
able to speak to them. 

On the second evening the large hall was filled 
aguin in fifteen minutes after the doors were 
opened, A noon prayer-meeting was organized 
on the same day, which will be followed by a 
four-o’clock Bible-reading service All the in 
dications point to a large attendance upon these 
meetings and a deep interest among the people 


There seems to be a probability that the as 
sembling of the Presbyterian Alliance in Edin 
burgh will be postponed until 1877. It has been 
found that the Presbyterian ministers in the 
United States who wish to attend will, toa great 
extent, be detained by the Centennial and the 
duties growing out of it. A meeting has been 
held in Dr. Crossy’s church to consider the ex 
pediency of recommending a postponement. It 
was finally decided to make such a recommenda 
tion to the Scotch committee. 

In opening Parliament on Tuesday, February 
8, Queen Victoria announced that she had di 
rected the appointment of Royal Commissioners 
whose duty it will be to inquire whether any 
steps ought to be taken to secure for the com 
manders of British naval ships greater power in 
protecting the liberty of fugitive slaves. 

Allahabad, India, which was a few years ago 
the scene of an important missionary conven 
tion, has been lately the meeting-place of a Sun 
day-school convention, which was held January 
19-21. As a preparation for it, the following 
statistics of Gendap-cchechs in India were col 
lected: The English-speaking Sunday-schools 
are 46, with 2293 scholars; the Anglo-vernacular 
19, with 1165 scholars; the vernacular 201, with 
8027 scholars—making a total of 266 schools and 
11,485 scholars. The non-Christian schools num 
ber 367, with 17,369 scholars. It was thought 
that farther returns would add to these totals 

The WITHERSPOON memorial statue, one of 
the contributions of American Presbyterians to 
the Centennial Exposition, is now finished. It 
is of bronze, and colossal in size, and js said to 
be, as to likeness, an excellent copy of the por 
trait now in Independence Hall. 





In addition to the £5000 given to the Church 
Missionary Society, of England, for the estab 
lishment of a mission in the interior of Africa, 
£5000 have been presented to the London Mis 
sion House for the planting of a mission at Ujiji, 
on the borders of Lake Tanganyika 





The Baptists have announced “a giant Cen- 
tennial meeting,’’ to be held at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, from the 11th to the 20th July. The 
Methodist propri« tors of the grove have placed 
t at their disposal for that period. The Bap 
tist Social Union of Philadelphia have invited 
re] entatives from all the Social Unions of the 
country to meet them in that city next summer 

Bishop Marvin, of the Southern Methodist 
( irch, announces that he is about preparing 
the life of Bishop James O. ANDREW. 

Cardinal MANNING has written to the London 
Times denying that he has given any encourage- 
ment to the scheme of Presbyter Anglicanus for 
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union with the Roman Catholic Church, or that 
he has gone or will go to Rome to urge its ac- 
ceptance. The cable reports that the Rev. Ar 
EXANDER H. Mackonocuie, of St. Albans, Lon- 
don, and one hundred other ritualist clergymen 
have issued a document in which they deny all 
connection with the proposal of Presbyter Angli 
canus or sympathy with it. It is reported also 
by cable that an effort is making to establish a 
modus vivendi between Ge rmany and the papacy; 
but with regard to this there is not the certainty 
that could be desired. The ultramontane organ, 
the Germania, denies it very positively. 

An important meeting has been held in this 
city to consider the project of founding and 
maintaining a Hebrew college. Representatives 
were present from a number of the Hebrew con- 
gregations of New York. A memorial prepared 
by the Rev. Dr. ADLER was read, which stated 
that many of the Jewish youth “ look upon their 
attendance at religious instruction as the sole 
tribute they owe to their faith, and having paid 
it, ignore their religion ever after.” It was pro- 
posed to found an institution for the thorough 
training of theologians, and for the instruction 
of young men generally in the history, literature, 
and philosophy of Judaism. Committees were 
appointed to take measures for the calling of a 
more general meeting 


The Missionary Conference of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Central New York, which 
was held in Ithaca January 25 and 26, was the 
means of eliciting some very able papers, and 
especially one from the Lord Bishop of Montreal, 
Dr. OXENDEN, on “* The Church in Canada.”’ The 
stipends of the clergy in Canada vary from $600 
to $1000, although in the cities more is paid, 
The Church funds are derived from (1) the cles 
gy reserves, granted in the reign of Geornas 
III., which have been divided with the Presby- 
terians; (2) an annual grant from the * Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts;"’ (3) a local sustentation fund: (4) the 
mission fund Bishop OXENDEN'S diocese num 
bers eighty clergymen and 37,000 members. The 
bishops are elected by the clergy and laity as 
sembled in Synod. The vote of the Synod is 
final, aud needs no confirmation from other di 
ocesan bodies. The external relation of the 
Church in Canada to the Church of England is 
gradually disappearing 

The ministers of Richmond, Virginia, have 
adopted strong resolutions recommending the 
repeal of the charter of the institution known 
as the ‘‘ Southern Association for the Benefit of 
the Widows and Orphans” of the Southern 
States. The association has made use of a lot 
tery to raise funds. 





Mr. GLADSTONE has borne a recent testimony, 
drawn from his own experience, to the value of 
Sunday rest. He had been requested by the 
“ Working-men's Lord's Day Rest Association” 
to write a preface for a prize essay. He declined 
to do this, but said: “ Believing in the authority 
of the Lord’s Day as a religious institution, I 
must, as a matter of course, desire the recogni- 
tion of that authority by others But over and 
above this, I have myself, in the course of a la 
borious life, signally experienced both its men 


tml and its physical benefite I can hardly over 


state its value in this view, and for the interests 
of the working-men of the country, alike in these 
and in other yet higher respects, there is noth 


ing I more anxiously desire than that they should 
more and more highly appreciate the Christian 
day of rest.”’ 

A religious revival in the college at Princeton 
is reported It began on the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges. The number of converts exceeds one 
hundred. 

It is a noteworthy fact that notwithstanding 

the activity of the Roman Catholics in England, 
ite Catholic population does not greatly exceed 
1,000,000. The hierarchy in England and Wales 
comprises one cardinal archbishop, one arch 
bishop in partibus, sixteen bishops, and 1772 
yriests—an increase of fifty-two pri 6 in 1875. 
Phere are 1061 churches and chapels—an increase 
during the year of twenty. There ar 
nastic communities in England and Wales. In 
Ireland there are four provinces, with feur arch 
bishops, one of whom is a cardinal, and twenty- 
eight dioceses. According to the London Jab 
let, the Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
is now 4,000,000, which is leas than that of the 
United States (6,000,000). The English Catholic 
Directory for 1876 re ports that there are thirty- 
six Roman Catholic peers, seven Roman Catholic 
members of the Privy Council, and fifty Catholic 
members of the House of Commons, 





The Roman Catholic University of Paris, one 
of the first fruite of the new French educational 
law, was opened in January with religious serv 
ices. About sixty students were present. Arch 
bishop Guisert, of Paris, officiated, and read an 
address, in which he expressed the belief that 
the new law would lead to atill further conces 
sions from the state. He was contident that the 
Catholic university movement would insure the 
regeneration of France 





Numerous revivals in Delaware are noticed 
by the papers of that State. In Smyrna, Dover, 
and Wilmington the accessions to the churches 
have been very many 

The managers of the National Temperance 
Society have sent an important memorial to 
Governor TrLpen’s Commission on the Govern 
ment of Cities, in which the evils of the present 
license system are fully set forth. They call 
attention to the fact that 54,300 cases were 
brought before the police justices of New York 
in the year 1875; of the whole number of per 
sons, 24,068 were women. The Justices say that 
almost half of the cases considered by them 
were cases of intoxication, and that from sev 
enty-five to ninety per cent. of all the offenses 
brought to their notice grow out of the use of 
liquor. The managers of the National Temper- 
ance Society put the number of licensed drink- 
ing places in this city at 7000, and estimate the 
unlicensed at 5000. Reckoning $5000 a year to 
be taken at each, the total annual amount spent 
in the city at drinking places is $50,000,000. To 
this must be added the tax for pauperism and 
crime. This is a large and important question 
for the Commission to consider. 
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FOOT-BALL. 


Tue game of “ foot-ball at the wall,” as played 
at Eton, is of such a complicated nature that it 
would be all but impossibie to make it intelligible 
to the uninitiated but for the excellent double- 
page engraving with which the artist has sup- 
plied us. This game is played, as its name im- 
ports, along a “ wail” of about one hundred and 
twenty-five yards in length——the boundary wall, in 
fact, ‘of the school playing fields. About five 
yards from and parallel to this wall a line is cut 
in the grass, and the game takes place within the 
space inclosed between the “ wall” and the “line.” 
There are eleven players on each side, designated 
as follows, according to the places they occupy in 
the game: three are called “ walls,” two “ 
onds,” and one “third ;” these compose the “ bul- 
ly:” then there is one “fourth” and one “ line” 
player, one “flying man” just behind the bully, 
one “long behind,” and a “ goal keeper.” 

The object, as in all games of foot-ball, is, of 
course, to propel the ball toward the goal of the op- 
posite side; but as in this game the goal is, on one 
side, a door some six feet high by three feet broad 
(on the left of our sketch), and on the other, a 
space of about the same area marked off in white 
paint on the bark of a tree, and as both goals are 
without the line of which we have spoken, the 
chances of the ball being kicked against the goal 
are so very small that the games would generally 
end in a “ draw” were it not for a somewhat com- 
plicated and curious method of scoring points, 
which we will endeavor to explain. 

At about fifteen yards from each end of the 
wall a clear white line is drawn down it from top 
to bottom (it may be seen in the sketch). When 
one party has succeeded in getting the ball within 
this line (technically denominated the “ calx’’), the 
process of scoring commences in the following 
manner: The bully being formed as usual against 
the wall, the ball is rolled in by some outsider 
(by the umpire in important matches). Directly 
it touches the wall, the defending side endeavor 
to send it back to their “ behind,” that he may 
send it flying out of calx over the heads of the 
bully; the attacking side, on the other hand, do 
their utmost to keep the ball close to the wall, so 
that one of their side may get it into a position 
between any part of his leg below the knee and 
against the wall; he then touches the ball with 
his hand and ejaculates, “ Got it.” The bully is 
immediately broken, and if the umpire declares 
that the ball is fairly “ got up,” a “shy” is ob- 
tained, which means that the player so getting it 
may “shy” the ball out to one of his own side, he 
to another, ete., ete., till they endeavor to make it 
strike the goal; but as there are eleven players 
on the other side to prevent the ball doing so, a 
goal is very rarely got, so that, although a goal 
is equivalent to any number of shies, the game is 
generally decided by the majority of shies obtain- 
ed. Our artist’s sketch represents a bully formed 
just outside and short of “good calx,” so called 
because the wall at right angles to the main wall 
renders the retention of the bal! within shy-get- 
ting limits easier than in the opposite calx, where 
there is no such boundary wall. 


sec. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


IN THE SURGERY. 


Tuat speech of Dr. Mitsand’s about Podmore 
awakens hope in Robert Faunthorpe’s breast. If 
there has been murder done—if Stephen ‘Trench- 
ard has not been in some distracted hour his 
own destroyer—this man is surely more likely to 
have been the murderer than any one else under 
that roof. He has had access to his master at 
all hours of the night—in those silent hours whep 
the rest of the household has been locked in sleep. 
He may have stolen the plate, made away with 
the valuables committed to his charge, and may 
have been urged to make away with his master 
in order to escape the punishment of his dishon- 
esty. Or he may have known himself to be a 
legatee under his master’s will, and may have 
done this foul deed to expedite fortune. So Dr. 
Faunthorpe reasons with himself during his dis- 
mal homeward walk. 

Marion and Jenny are sitting in the parlor at 
work when he goes in. The tea-tray still adorns 
the table. 

** How white and tired you look, uncle!” ex- 
claims Marion. ‘* You'd like some tea, wouldn't 
you? I've saved the tea-pot.” 

**Thank you, my dear. I'll take a cup of 
tea,” says the doctor, faintly. He sinks into a 
chair, with a weary sigh. His parish patients 
have been neglected to-day, and conscience pricks 
him. They will be coming presently, poor things, 
with their burns and scalds and boils and whit- 
lows and festers, and all that variety of thorns 
in the flesh to which poverty is subject, and he 
will have to brace his nerves and attend to them, 
But for the moment he feels prostrate. 

Marion shakes the tea-pot vigorously, and 
pours out a decoction not very unlike that infu- 
sion of senna which the parish patients consume 
by the pailful. 

** There, uncle, that ‘Il do you good. Run to 
the kitchen, Jenny, and get the hot cake we saved 
for Uncle Robert ;” and Jenny rushes off and re- 
turns swiftly wii) a crisp and greasy bannock 
which the doctor is wont to enjoy above all oth- 
er delicacies. 

** Any news of Sibyl?” asks Marion, 
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‘*No, my dear,” sighs the doctor. 

** Strange, isn’t it?” exclaims Marion. 

“ Very strange, my dear. I begin to feel very 
uneasy about your poor sister. What could have 
induced her to take such a step? Atsuch a time 
too!” 

‘** Just at the time when she ought te have 
been thinking about her mourning,” says Marion. 

‘*T hope she hasn’t committed suicide!” cries 
Jenny, with a frightened look and a strangled 
sob. 

** Jane,” exclaims the doctor, severely, “‘ I am 
shocked at your suggesting any thing so dread- 
ful. Your sister is a Christian, I hope.” 

** Of course ; but she might have been unhap- 
py, poor thing! I dare say she detested that 
horrid Mr. Pilgrim, and Uncle ‘Trenchard tried 
to force her into marrying him, and then per- 
haps she got frightened and miserable, and was 
driven to p-p-poison herself,” concludes Jenny, 
with a burst of sobs. 

The little doctor starts in his chair as if he 
had been shot, and puts down his cup and sau- 
cer with a trembling hand. 

‘*How dare you say such things, Jane?” he 
demands, severely. He is very angry when he 
calls his youngest niece Jane. ‘‘ How dare you 
mention such a thing as poison in connection 
with your sister’s name? Where should she get 
poison, I should like to know? How should she 
get it?” 

‘** 1f—if she wanted it very badly, she might 
get it in the surgery,” whimpers Jenny. 

‘* Not without my knowledge. I have forbid- 
den every one in this house to touch a single 
bottle in my surgery.” 

**Yes, uncle,” falters Jenny, recalling the 
many half hours in which she has diverted her- 
self with those very bottles ; ‘‘ but if Sibyl want- 
ed any thing very badly, some laudanum for the 
toothache, for instance, and you happened to be 
out at the time, she might not stand upon— 
what's its name ?” 

‘* What is the girl driving at?” cries Marion, 
in a disgusted tone. 

** What do you mean, Jenny ?” says Dr. Faun- 
thorpe, nervously. ‘‘If there is any thing in 
your knowledge that I ought to be told, speak 
out; and for God's sake speak only the truth to 
me, and hold your tongue to all the rest of the 
world about it—and you too, Marion. This is 
more serious than either of you can imagine.” 

** Sibyl had the toothache one afternoon when 
she was here—-about a fortnight or three weeks 
ago, perhaps—or she had been having the tooth- 
ache very badly, she said, and couldn't get any 
sleep, and she wanted some laudanum.” 

‘** Laudanum ?” cries Dr. Faunthorpe, relieved. 
**Ts that all?” 

‘“*Yes; but laudanum’s poison, isn’t it, Uncle 
Robert, if you take enough of it? I told her 
where the laudanum was kept, and she got up 
on the step-ladder and took some in a little bot- 
tle out of one of your drawers. But there was 
one thing that struck me as very mysterious.” 

** What was that?” 

**Does laudanum ever smell 
monds ?” 

** No, child!” cries the doctor, with a start. 

** Well, then, this did, ever so strong. The 
smell of it made me feel quite queer. But Sibyl 
declared it was laudanum, and that my smell 
must be all wrong.” 

‘** But you would know opium, surely—a dark 
brown liquid ?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t see this. Sibyl had her 
back toward me while she was filling the little 
bottle. I only smelt it. When I asked her to 
show me the bottle, she refused, and called me 
a stupid. Isut I’m positive it smelt of bitter al- 
monds; and Sibyl looked quite pale and faint 
afterward, as if the smell had upset her too.” 

**Can this be true?” cries the doctor, pro- 
foundly agitated. 

** Pray don’t put yourself out of the way about 
it, uncle,” exclaims Marion, soothingly. ‘‘ Sibyl 
might have taken all the poisons in the surgery, 
and no harm need come of it. She's a great 
deal too fond of herself and her pretty looks to 
commit suicide, I dare say she’s with her grand 
friends at the How, flirting with Sir Wilford 
Candonnel, and enjoying herself ever so.” 

** But if she were at the How, she would have 
heard of Mr. Trenchard’s death by this time.” | 

**T don’t know about that.” 

**T must send to the How. I must send to 
every place where there is a chance of finding 
her. It is most vital that she should return 
without delay.” 

“Yes,” says Marion. ‘‘She ought to see 
about her mourning; and if she is to be Uncle 
Trenchard’s chief heiress, it certainly looks queer 
for her to be out of the way at such a time.” 

Dr. Faunthorpe sighs and says no more. The 
bell rings at this moment, and he goes to his 
surgery to see a parish patient, who has brought 
the latest variety in scalds for his inspection. A 
whitlow drops in five minutes afterward, follow- 
ed by an interesting case of enlarged glands 
wrapped in flannel, after which comes a promis- 
ing whooping-cough, and on the heels of that a 
very fair specimen of incipient measles. These 
occupy Dr. Faunthorpe till nine o'clock, and he 
has but just dismissed the measles with a com- 
forting dose of senna, when a bell rings sharply 
—not the surgery bell this time. He is stand- 
ing in the passage when it rings, and he opens 
the door himself, and admits a respectable-look- 
ing stranger, of business-like aspect and middle 
age. 

‘Dr. Faunthorpe, I believe ?’ 

** Yes, I am Dr. Faunthorpe.” 

“Can I have a few words with you in your 
surgery ?” 

‘* A patient,” thinks the doctor, as he ushers 
the visitor into his stuffy den, heated like an 
oven by the gas, and odorous with senna and 
peppermint. 

‘*T may as well come ctzaight to business, Dr. 


of bitter al- 
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| ard has been poisoned with prussic acid. 
| name is Judbury, and I belong to the Kramps- 





Faunthorpe,” says the stranger directly the door | 
is shut. ‘‘ You were present at the post-mortem 
this afternoon, and you know that Mr. Trench- 
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ton police force. I am sent here by our chief 
to look into this business. My duty is to find 
out where that prussic acid was bought. Now 
before I go to the chemists’ shops, Dr. Faun- 
thorpe, I want to know if it came out of your 
surgery, as there is reason to suppose it did.” 

**What reason can there be to suppose any 
such thing ?” 

. “‘ Never you mind that. You'll be summoned 
to appear at the inquest to-morrow, and you'll 
be asked certain questions, I dare say. I want 
to see your bottle of dilute prussic acid.” 

** Suppose I tell you that I keep no such thing 
in my surgery ?” 

**'Then I should have to look for myself. I've 
got authority to search your surgery. You'd bet- 
ter let me see the bottle. It'll come to the same 
thing in the end.” 

Very pale, and with a sinking of his heart 
which he has never felt before in all his patient 
life, Robert Faunthorpe drags the step-ladder to 
the recess of the fire-place, and mounts to look 
for the dark blue bottle. 

Mr. Judbury follows him to the steps, and eyes 
him as a cat eyes a mouse during the operation. 

Poor Dr. Faunthorpe’s hand trembles a little 
as he takes down the fatal bottle, and before he 
can examine it Mr, Judbury’s firm fingers have 
taken it from him. 

** How much acid do you suppose you had in 
the bottle, Sir?” asks Judbury. 

**T really can't say to a nicety—it's a drug I 
rarely use—perhaps a matter of two ounces.” 

** And there isn’t an ounce here.” 

** But I can’t be positive,” exclaims the doc- 
tor, profoundly agitated. ‘*I tell you it’s ever so 
long since I used any. I can’t be called upon to 
state the quantity. It may have evaporated.” 

“*T understand. But your impression is that 
you had two or three ounces. The bottle doesn’t 
look as if it had been disturbed lately ; the dust’s 
pretty thick upon it,” says Mr. Judbury, taking 
it to the gas burner and examining it closely. 

** Do you see this, Dr. Faunthorpe ?” he asks, 
pointing to the side of the dark blue bottle. 

**This” is the impression of two slim fingers 
on the dust-whitened glass. ‘I'wo streaks of blue 
show where two fingers have grasped the bottle. 

**That’s the mark of a hand, Sir,” says the 
detective, decisively ; ‘‘a woman's or a child's.” 

** Jenny, my youngest niece, may have tam- 
pered with the bottle,” stammers the doctor, be- 
side himself with fear and trouble. ‘‘ She has 
been forbidden to touch any thing; but she’s a 
tiresome child, and may—” 

** Send for Miss Jenny, Sir, and let us ask her 
all about it,” says Mr. Judbury. 

Robert Faunthorpe could cut out his tongue 
for having uttered the girl’s name. Jenny will 
come, and under this horrible man's cross-ques- 
tioning will say something to implicate Sibyl. 
Horrors are thickening round this miserable 
house. Is this the hour they have all hoped and 
waited for, the hour which was to bring Stephen 
Trenchard’s days to an end, and be the beginning 
of his kindred’s prosperity ? 

Seeing the doctor hesitate, Mr. Judbury makes 
bold to ring the bell himself. It is answered 
by Hester, looking daggers. She hates to be 
disturbed at her supper. It is only bread and 
cheese, or the scrapings of some bone or pie-dish, 
or the greasy remnants of hashed mutton, wash- 
ed down with a mug of table-beer, but she likes 
to eat it in peace. 

‘* What is it, Sir ?” she asks, snappishly. 

** Send Miss Jane here,” falters the doctor. 

Jane comes and is questioned about the blue 
bottle. She fences with her questioner at first, 
and looks as if the rack itself would not twist an 
admission of any kind out of her; but subjected 
to Mr. Judbury’s insidious process of interroga- 
tion, she finally tells the whole story of Sibyl's 
coming into the surgery to get some laudanum, 
and the mysterious smell of bitter almonds, and 
the bottle which Sibyl filled and would not let 
her see. 

**'Thank you, miss,” says Judbury, approving- 
ly. ‘*I think we must get you to appear before 
the Coroner to-morrow.” 

** Jane,” exclaims the doctor, when Mr. Jud- 
bury had made his bow and departed, ‘‘ you have 
put a rope round your sister's neck.” 








CHAPTER XLVIIi. 
STEPHEN TRENCHARD SURPRISES HIS FRIENDS. 


Repcast Le is profoundly excited next morn- 
ing by the inquest which is held in the large room 
—a ball-room or a dining hall on festive occasions 
—at the Coach and Horses Hotel. Whispers of 
foul play have floated in the air since the post- 
mortem examination at Lancaster Lodge. Si- 
byl’s disappearance has become known, and peo- 
ple look at one another ominously as they men- 
tion her name. Mr. Pilgrim’s behavior in this 
time of trial is the admiration of every body, the 
enthusiasm beginning with the firm of upholster- 
ers and undertakers whom he intrusts with the 
conduct of Mr. Trenchard’s obsequies and grad- 
ually permeating the town, till every one is loud 
in his praise. His coolness, his clearness of 
head, his decent grief for his departed friend, his 
thoughtful consideration for Sibyl, in quest of 
whom he has sent far and wide, All these 
things entitle him to the admiration of the town, 
and Redcastle does not stint its praise. 

Never has the Coroner sat in so crowded a 
court as this which he gravely contemplates to- 
day. Mrs. Stormont has borrowed her cook’s 
bonnet, and put on her thickest veil, fondly feel- 
ing herself disguised by this means, when every 
turn of her head and every angle of he- “zure are 





as welt cnown in Redcastle as the town pump. 
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Mrs. Groshen is also present, thickly veiled. The 
two matrons have been accommodated with chairs 
in a quiet corner near the reporters’ table, and 
they put their heads together, and sigh dismally, 
and talk of the awfulness of life and death, and 
the mysterious depths of wickedness in the hu- 
man heart, pending the commencement of the 
proceedings. 

The first evidence is entirely medical. Dr. 
Mitsand describes those appearances in the corpse 
which led him to conclude that Stephen Trench- 
ard had been poisoned. Mr. Pollintory deposes 
to the finding of the poison in his analysis of the 
contents of the stomach. Dr. Mitsand describes 
the discovery of a vial which has contained the 
diluted acid in a basket in the room usually oc- 
cupied by Sibyl Faunthorpe. 

Joel Pilgrim is examined as to the discovery 
of the death at nine o’clock on the previous 
morning. He is questioned as to those appear- 
ances which at once impressed Dr. Mitsand, and 
he owns that in the agitation consequent on the 
sad event he had overlooked these indications. 

** You saw nothing particular in the appear- 
ance of the corpse?” inquires the Coroner. 

**T was too agitated to observe.” 

** Yet you must have perceived the livid hue 
which struck Dr. Mitsand.” 

** I may have perceived that. My impression 
was that death had been caused by an apoplectic 
stroke.” 

** And that, in your mind, would account for 
the livid tinge ?” 

“Tt would.” 

**Did you observe the eyes ?” 

**T was too agitated to observe details.” 

3ut you must have seen the expression of the 
eves. Were they bright and glassy; staring ; 
the pupils dilated ?” 

**T can not say. I sent for the women to lay 
out the corpse immediately. The whole thing 
was too painful, too sudden, to allow of my ob- 
serving particulars.” 

He is questioned as to Sibyl’s disappearance. 

**Can you give any reason for the young lady 
being absent at such a time?” 

**T can not.” 

** She was to have been married to you yester- 
day morning?” 

** She was.” 

‘** Had she given her free consent to the mar- 
riage ?” 

** She had.” 

**T beg you pardon,” interposes a gentleman 
sitting at the table. ‘‘I think these questions 
are quite irrelevant to the object of the inquest. 
‘The jury have only to determine the cause of 
death. Miss Faunthorpe’s conduct is outside the 
question.” 

Robert Faunthorpe has engaged a Krampston 
solicitor to watch the proceedings in his niece's 
interest. He has done his utmost for her in this, 
having an idea that the genius of Krampston is 
infinitely superior to that of Redcastle, and that a 
Krampston lawyer must be a man of experience 
and acumen. 

Podmore, the butler, is examined as to his 
last visit to his master’s room and the state in 
which he left the deceased. His answers to the 
Coroner's questions closely resembled those he 
made to Dr. Mitsand yesterday afternoon, but 
there is a thickness in his speech which offends 
that functionary. 

** That will do, Sir. This is very shameful, Sir ; 
positively disgusting. You are intoxicated.” 

**T beg your pardon, Sir,” falters Podmore, dis- 
solving in tears. ‘*‘ You blass my ch—ch—ar— 
racter, Sir. I haven't touch—drop— spirits. 
It’s my feelings.” 

“*Go away, Sir. You are drunk. 
another word.” 

Dr. Faunthorpe is now examined as to the ab- 
straction of a portion of prussic acid contained 
in the bottle in his surgery, but the Coroner can 
obtain no positive statement from him as to the 
quantity which ought to have been in the bottle. 

** Come, Dr. Faunthorpe, you must have some 
approximate idea as to the quantity of acid in 
your possession. Your books would show you 
when you last bought any. If your memory is 
so much at fault, we shall have to ask to see your 
books.” 

‘* Tt is three years at least since I bought any. 
I may not have kept the wholesale chemist’s bill. 
I have no record.” 

‘*Oh, come, you must remember something 
about it. If you so rarely employed the acid in 
your medicines, you must have the quantity you 
purchased nearly intact. Now what is the small- 
est quantity you have ever bought ?” 

**T think about two ounces.” 

‘*You have never bought above two ounces ?” 

**T do not think so.” 

** Come, Dr. Faunthorpe, you are too scientific 
aman to think about a fact. You must know.” 

And finally the Coroner wrings from him the 
admission that he ordered two ounces of the di- 
luted acid with other drugs three years ago. 
That he used it once as a sedative in a case of 
violent sickness, that he can not remember having 
used it since. He admits the finding of the bot- 
tle in his surgery last night, with only one ounce 
or less than one ounce of the poison. The bot- 
tle is now in the possession of the authorities. 

The Krampston solicitor objects to these ques- 
tions, as having no bearing on the main issue, 
which is simply to ascertain the cause of death, 
but his objections are not entertained. The 
Coroner of Redcastle conducts his inquest with 
a lofty hand, and is as arbitrary as any of his 
mediaval predecessors. 

June Faunthorpe is not called, much to the 
doctor’s relief. Ye° he feels that ever as matters 
stand there is a black cloud hanging ove: _3 
head of the absent Sibyl. , 

‘* Perhaps it would be better for her never to 
return,” he thir’’*. 

He has sent a messenger to the How, and has 
sent in other directions without avail. He can 
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discover no trace of Sibyl. Yet Mr. Judbury is | 
already in possession of some information upon 
this subject. He knows the hour at which she 
left Redcastle, the train by which she went, the 
clothes she wore, the bag she carried. His next 
duty will be to discover where she has gone. 

The jury go to Lancaster Lodge to view the 
body. The medical evidence having settled the 
cause of death, this is little more than a formula, 
which it is indeed in many cases where investi- 
gation should be thorough. 

After this, although the cause of death is suffi- 
ciently clear, the Coroner suggests the adjourn- 
ment of the inquiry until further evidence can be 
brought forward. 

There is some little discussion between the 
Coroner and the foreman of the jury as to a con- 
venient date for the adjourned inquiry, and Mr. 
Judbury, who has been present throughout the 
proceedings, has a few words to say upon this 
subject. Finally, the inquest is adjourned to 
this day week. The funeral arrangements mean- 
while may proceed. 

** And the will may be read,” thinks Dr. Faun- 
thorpe, ‘‘ and we shall know if Sibyl is the heiress. 
God grant she may appear without delay, and 
make her innocence manifest to every one!” 

He goes back to his daily round of duty sorely 
dejected in spirit. There is none of his parish 
patients, hard as may be their struggle for exist- 
ence, who carries so heavy a heart this day as he 
who ministers to their wants. ‘There is no rheu- 
matism or sciatica that gripes its victim with a 
sharper pang than the agony which tears Robert 
Faunthorpe’s breast when he thinks that in the 
minds of all his towns-folk Sibyl lies under sus- 
picion of murder. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Kabriole, the upholsterers 
and undertakers, are in their glory. The mass- 
ive oaken coffin, overloaded with brazen furni- 
ture, is in hand—merrily rings the joiner’s ham- 
mer on the stout oak. The best velvet pall is 
brought forth from its resting-place, aired and 
brushed. The big Flemish horses have their 
manes combed and their fetlocks clipped, and 
receive all the embellishment that skillful groom- 
ing can bestow. The sable plumes are shaken 
out, the inky cloaks unfolded, and there is quite 
an agreeable bustle and excitement in Messrs. 
Kabriole’s back shop. 

‘“*T sha’n’t be sorry to get our account in,” says 
Kabriole the elder to his Sonand Co. ‘* There's 
a heavy amount outstanding. Mr. Trenchard 
was like many of your millionaires, didn't like 
parting with his money.” 

**T should have asked him for it, father, if I 
was you,” suggests the son. 

** Yes, and have lost a first-rate customer,” re- 
plies the senior, severely. ‘‘ Gentlemen in that 
position mustn't be pressed for money. The 
most one can do is to send in one’s account at 
Christmas.” 

** Yon might have had a bill to make up, or 
something.” 

‘I does that with my pettifogging custom- 
ers, Joe; never with a man of Mr. Trenchard’s 
standing. It’s too ‘ollow.” 

** Well, the money will come handy ina lump,” 
remarks the son. 

**Of course it will, Joe; and you must bear 
in mind that I charges five per cent. interest all 
along—and the interest gets posted up every 
quarter, and carries interest on the back of it. 
It’s like putting one’s money in the bank—and 
safer.” 

** Well, you're a good ‘un, father. 
getting the right side of vou.” 

**T’ve got an ‘ed for business, Joe,” 
the parent, complacently. ‘* I was born so.” 

‘The days go by, but bring no tidings of Sibyl. 
The day of the funeral comes, a quiet funeral, 
but splendid. All that wealth can do to disguise 
the awfulness of death—or to add to it—with 
funeral pomp, has been done here. Mr. Kabriole 
watches the sable train leave his premises with a 
thrillof pride. Every item of that gorgeous cor 
tége is already entered in his ledger. He feels 
that the metropolis could hardly beat this, 

‘Srat your reformed funerals—with their 
rubbishing open cars—reminding folks of Lord 
Mayor’s Day, or Ashley's Theayter!” exclaims 
the upholsterer, who has served his time to a 
London firm. ‘Give me the good old style— 
the legitimate—as your play-goers say of the 
draymer.” 

Dr. Faunthorpe, Mr. Pilgrim, Dr. Mitsand, 
and Colonel Stormont are the chief mourners, 
and occupy two mourning-coaches. Poor Dr. 
Faunthorpe weeps silently behind his handker- 
chief—not for the dead, for whom he cares but 
little, but for the living, over whom clouds lower 
so heavily. He feels very much as if he were go- 
ing in solemn state to his own execution. Ex- 
cept these tears there is but little show of grief. 
Dr. Mitsand and Colonel Stormont talk of the 
mystery of the dead man’s end, but do not com- 
mit themselves to any opinion on the subject. 
Joel Pilgrim is silent as death itself. 

A good many private carriages testify to the 
respect in which Stephen ‘Trenchard has been 
held by his fellow-townsmen. Sir Wilford Can- 
donnel’s family chariot follows with high-step- 
ping bays, and the coachman and footman in their 
last new liveries. 

Soiemnly toll the minster bells as the procession 
wends its slow and pompous way down the street. 
Shutters are up before almost all the shop win- 
dows—blinds are down in many places—a re- 
spectful crowd gazes in reverential silence at the 
spectacle. 

The town of Redcastle bears witness that it has 
lost a benefactor. 

However solemnly performed, that service of 
the Church which remits dust to dust is not a long 
one, nor is Stephen Trenchard’s funeral protract 
ed by any desperate burst of grief from the mourn- 
ers. Decently, reverently, are all ceremonies per- 
formed. The mourners linger for a moment or 
so looking down at the coffin; rather as if they 
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expected to see the departed spread his wings and 
soar visibly toa better world. Finding his ashes 
quiescent, they sigh, shake their heads despond- 
ently, and move away, scrape the clay off their 
boots upon an adjacent plebeian tombstone, and 
walk slowly back to their carriages. 

**Now for the will!” says Colonel Stormont, 
cheerily, as they drive away from the church-yard. 

There is something of the nature of a lottery 
in that will. There may be small prizes even for 
outsiders. Mourning-rings, silver tankards, la- 
pis lazuli snuff-boxes, carved ivory, or other spoil 
of Ind. 

** Most mysterious disappearance of that girl,” 
exclaims the Colonel, after a pause. ‘* What 
motive could she have for running away, un- 


“Unless she had poisoned her uncle,” said 
Dr. Mitsand, interpreting the Colonel's awful 
look. ‘If she were guilty of that crime, I think 
she would be here to-day. If she were capable 
of such an act, she would be capable of holding 
her ground afterward.” 

** They can’t always stand it, you know,” ar- 
gues Colonel Stormont, speaking of the mur- 
derous profession generally. ‘* They lose their 
heads and bolt after the thing is done. I suppose 
it looks so much worse to them when it is done 
than itdid from the other side. ‘They are a pluck 
less set for the most part, I think.” 

**It was not in that girl to commit a mur- 
der,” says Dr. Mitsand, with conviction. ‘The 
circumstantial evidence is strong against her, 
I admit—her disappearance—the poison taken 
from her uncle’s surgery—her expectation of Mr. 
Trenchard’s fortune. But if she had poisoned 
him in order to get possession of his money, it 
stands to reason she would have staid to receive 
her inheritance. She would have known that 
to fly was almost to admit her guilt.” 

** She may have been seized with a panic when 


the thing was done.” 
**She would have staid, Colonel,” persists the 
doctor. ‘“‘She might have been stricken with 
fear, but she would have held her ground. She 
was too clever to commit such a blunder as flight 
if she had been guilty.” 

| ** How do you account for her absence, then ?” 

** Easily enough. Her uncle was forcing her 
into a hateful marriage, and she had not moral 
courage enough to oppose her will to his, so she 
let matters go on to the very last, and then ran 
away. A foolish thing to do, no doubt, but 

|} human.” 

** But why should she have taken that prussic 
acid from her uncle's surgery, as it is pretty evi 
dent she did take it, though the fact hasn't come 
out vet 7? 

**She may have armed herself with that as 


the means of suicide—a last resource if all other 
modes of escape failed her We have no evi 
dence that the prussic acid which killed Stephen 
Trenchard was the same poison taken from Dr. 
Faunthorpe’s surgery.’ 

‘You have the evidence of the empty bottle. 


She may have thrown the stuff away, fear- 
ing to keep any thing so dangerous in her pos- 
If she were guilty, she would hardly 
have left that bottle in her work-basket.” 

‘*Humph!” mutters the Colonel. ** You take 
an indulgent view of the case.” 

‘**T admit that at the first I was staggered: by 
the facts, and inclined to suspect Miss Faun 
thorpe ; but reflection has led me to form another 
opinion. 

** Gad, Sir, and I should be glad if I could 
believe her innocent,” says the Colonel, energet- 
ically **She has eaten my bread and salt; I 
have liked and admired her; and even’’—with 
ineffable condescension—** thought of her as a 
wife for my eldest son. I believe that poor boy 
It would be horrid to think her 
guilty. But these things ought to be looked 
straight in the face, Dr. Mitsand, if we don't 
want the whole fabric of society shaken. We 
mustn't be prussic-acid-ed into our graves in a 
quiet little town like this, and the poisoner go 
scot-free No, Sir; I wish the good old law for 
the punishment of poisoners was still in force. 
We want our Chambre Ardente, Sir, for these 
scoundrels.” 

They are at the gates of Lancaster Lodge by 
this time. The mourning-coa hes drive up to 
the hall door, where stands Podmore, quite so 


session, 


adores her 


| ber on this occasion, and fully awake to the dig 
nity of his position. He ushers the mourners to 
the drawing-room, where the sunlight is subdued 
by half-closed Venetian shutters, through which 
shines the sunny vista of lawn and flower beds 
The crimson satin couches and ottomans are 
ranged in solemn order. A silver tray of decan- 
ters and glasses is placed unobtrusively on a side 
table. ‘There is a small writing-table in front of 
an open window, with a chair set beside it, ev- 
idently prepared for the family lawyer, thinks 
Colonel Stormont, as he takes a glass of old Ma- 
deira from the obsequious Podmore. 

No family lawyer appears, however. The four 
gentlemen refresh themselves gravely at the side 
table, assisted by Podmore. Very bitter is the 
taste of the amontillado to Dr. Faunthorpe, but 
his pare hed lips need to be moistened in somewise. 
The moment is at hand when the dealings of the 
dead to the living will be known, Will justice 
have been done to all his nieces, or will favors be 
heaped upon that one of them whom in secret he, 
Robert Faunthorpe, has loved the best? 

Joel Pilgrim takes a second glass of sherry, 
clears his throat, and goes to the little table by the 
window. 

**T believe, gentlemen,” he begins,and the three 
mourners turn toward him, full of eager curiosity, 





** that in cases where there is a will to be read this 
is about the time at which the ceremonial is gone 
through. Now,my good friend Stephen Trenct 
ard has left no will.” 

There's a look of amazement in the counte 
nances of his three hearers. 


Dr. Faunthorpe feels 
the room going round bewilderingly, and tries 
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feebly to remember how the law of inheritance 
stands in the case of nieces whose uncle dies in- 
testate. 

**Do you mean to say that Mr. Trenchard, a 
man of business, has died intestate?” exclaims 
Colonel Stormont, with indignant incredulity. 

“*He has died intestate, for the best of all rea- 
sons,” answers Joel, coolly, as he unlocks a draw- 
er in the writing-table. ‘*He had nothing to 
bequeath os 

**Come, Sir, you are laughing at us,” cries the 
Colonel. 

** He was too sincere to indulge in the mock- 
ery of a will, and, in that self-restraint, was a 
model to mankind in general, who seem to take 
delight in disposing of imaginary effects,” replies 
Joel, in an easy, conversational tone. ‘* He made 
no will, but he intrusted me with a little paper 
which it was his wish that I should read to any 
of his friends and relatives who should be pres. 
ent on this sad occasion. With your permission, 
gentlemen, I shall proceed to do so. 

** Make haste about it, Sir,”’ cries the Colonel. 
*“*T can see that we have all been outrageously 
humbugged.” 

** You are not the first, Colonel, who has taken 
the appearance for the reality,” replies Joel, po- 
litely. 

He unfolds a sheet of letter-paper covered with 
Stephen Trenchard’s neat penmanship, and reads 
thus 

‘** Having reason to believe that I shall die in- 
solvent, I refrain from the empty formula of a 
last will and testament. I have nothing to be- 
queath except those accommodation bills drawn 
upon Providence which good men call blessings 

“The business which I conducted for thirty 
years in India was hopelessly insolvent five years 
before I retired from it. I had sunk my capital 
in it, and I consider that I was guilty of no fraud 
in withdrawing from it about a third of the 
amount of that original capital, although I knew 
that in so doing I must precipitate the ultimate 
failure. I transferred my speculative trade to a 
man adroit enough to navigate the leaky vessel 
for a few more voyages upon the commercial 
sea, and I was enabled to make my retreat from 
India with ten thousand pounds, and high repute ; 
for although I was known to have been engaged 
in some doubtful adventures, and to have been 
somewhat unscrupulous in my traffic, I was be 
lieved to be enormously rich 

**T was sixty-six years of age when I made up 
my mind to retire from the excitements and agi 
tations of a hazardous trade, and to enjoy the 
lotus-eater'’s calm repose for the rest of my day 
I caleulated that the ten thousand pounds that I 
was able to draw would, with a judicious use of 
my credit, last out my life, and enable me to 
glide in comfort to the grave. It pleased me to 
return to that native town which I had left as a 
penniless lad, and which, when I was honest and 
With 
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industrious, refused me daily bread a few 


thousands at my banker's, and the 1 





unlimited resources, I was able to 
Redcastl 





that the town conld give. laid its riche 





at my feet. I had but to pay the rent of my 
he use, the wages of my servants, and to give a 
check on account now and then to my trades 
people. Every year left me a little deeper in 
their debt 
** 1 fear that I may haveexcited false hope 
mind of my very dear niece Sibyl Faunth 
| regret the possibility of this, bat I can not be 


blamed for any baseless ideas which she may have 
entertained on the of my supposed for 
tune. I have never made any statement calcu 
lated to mislead her. 
indirectly fostered expectations of an inheritance 
from me. My dear Sibyl has been the compan 
ion and solace of my retirement, and she 
joyed all those luxuries and comforts with which 
I have smoothed the pathway of my declining 
years. Should there be any 
idue of the money now in my banker's hand 

at the time of my death, after the payment of my 
just debts, I hereby give the same to my friend 
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and successor in commerce, Joel Pilgrim; but as 
I apprehend that my moneys in hand will hardly 
suflice to pay my outstanding accounts, I have 
not taken the trouble to put this 
form of a will Steruen TRENCHARD., 
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TALLEYRAND AND THE ABBE 
DE PRADT. 


Tue Abbé de Pradt, who, though a man of con 





vain intriguer, was at 





siderable parts, was a the 
} time of the Bourt Restoration Archbishop of 
Mechlin He was a good hater of Napoleon, and 
his vanity and pride were much hi 


irt that no place 
iad been found for him in the arrangements made 


He went to Talk 





| 
| for the Restoration yral to 
| complain of his being set on one side, and Ta 
rand took the opportunity of putting upon hit 4 
practical joke, which the vanity of De Pradt | 
vented hi erly from seeing throug! 
And wi nks of setting you a 
Talleyrand You can do us the greatest 
| at once Have you a white handkerchief 
Ye 
Very white ?” (White was the Bourb 
The a hbishop exhibited it “That will 
| said Talleyrand Now look at me 
Tallevrand seized the handker ft a corr 
und waved it in tl air a e! 
|) see what I do. Now ¢ ‘ irs. G 
4 the eva f Ma e, and f y 
boulevar n to t Fa St. A 
und keey 5 ir handh f 
g*\ 
Mon | ire not serious? How can I 
arct al robes ? 


scopal 
If you had not got thém on, you 
would have to go home and put yourself in cos 
| tume—cross of archbishop, coif, and all that kind 
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of thing; that will have an effect, and effect it is 
we want.’ 

Neither the wit nor the knowledge of the world 
of De Pradt was sufficient to save him from play 
ing this ridiculous part He followed the injune 
tions to the letter, and would have gone from one 
end of Paris on to the other in the fashion pre 
scribed by Talleyrand had he not been mobbed 


by a knot of Bonapartists, who fell upon him on 
the Boulevard Poissonniére, and 


gave him such 


rough treatment that he was 


back street He returt 


glad to escape up a 
d to Talleyrand’s hotel 


out of breath, and bespattered with mud up to 
the nape ol his neck The archbishop rushed 
before Talleyrand, and, true to his vain and men- 
dacious character, boasted of his success Tal 
levyrand listened calmly to the account of his ex 
ploits, and said, “I told you you would make a 
prodigious Sensation in that costume 

One could hardly credit this story of the Abbé 
de Pradt had not the Duke of Wellington told 
another of him equally incredible 

When the Duke of Wellington was in Paris 
after 1815 he found himself in the centre of a 


group to which the Abbé de Pradt 


ing At the end of his speech he cried, “ There 
is but one man who has saved Eurx yy ’ The 
Duke said, “1 began to feel uncomfortable. as h 
had his eve on me: however, the abbé saved me 


all pain to my modesty, for he immediat ly add 
ed, striking his breast, ‘ C'est n ’ 
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A Dierrworiow ann a Derrerence.—Joncs hae dis. 
covered the respective tures of a dietinction and a 
difference. He says that “a little difference {re- 
quently makes many enemies, while “a little disting 
tion” attracts hoets ol friends to ( nw t 
is conferred. 

— 

Why is a mad bull an animal of a convivial dieposi 
tion 7—Because he offers a horn to « y one he meets 
— 

Some men keep savage dogs around their houses, so 
that the hungry p who stop to “ get a bits may 

get it outside the door 
a 

Mistresses show more consideration for their serv 

ante than is generally supposed. Not long ago Mra 
eard t Mar Ann that she had been 

wl t set 
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“Tf there ia any t meer the anister of heaven 
that I have in utter excreecence save Mra. Partingtor 

t ia the slander, going about like a} constructor, 
circulating his ca | honest folk 
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An Iriel ied « Johnson, who wished 
for a reas 4 I ) ‘ waye of U fer 
gend t t suse she always had 
tl ast wor 

— 
Father ( t} to } Julius Cesar, 
‘ ag at nem " dear, not that 
I vof. W kes you think he d Be 
cauae. father. I . her t anya, ‘Se 
what a rent tl « Casca ma J ws ' 
that father’s co tena arecl the ul looked de 

“hted at tl wiador r only sor 

— 

Pawnbrokers have never been deacribed as the 7 
neers of progress, although it must be admitted that 
they are always ready tor ske an advance 

=> 
A leading me with almost every politician is 
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ways to keey countenance, keep his 


word. 


oe 
“Shall I have your hand?” said an exquisite to a 
belle, as the dance was about to commence, “With 
all my heart,” wae the soft response 
_ 


An experienced old stager says, if you make love to 














a widow who a daughter twent years younger 
than herself, begin by declaring that you thought they 
were sisters. 
_— 

For Bove There leat ittle story about a Boa- 
ton boy who threw a ball through a window, and then 
went honestly to the owner of the house, confessed 
what he ha ave | # father’s address 
It ia v t 1 at « thie, ae they 
fr t t hoya to go kew ime 
A Da 4 1 read - ath 8 
stones “\ Street, an ane| 
s aim a 1 thr t fou . T glase 
The fire “ f t was t t af and 
d art f 't at t “i wit ce, but 
t exp f Boston boy « at to 
} and w th g of 5 saeure he had felt in 
re sing i he made his at once that he 
wo l got , tell him wh ¢ had done, and 
give h m ti his father. It was a beautiful, 
nay, & grar ng scene, thie little pale-faced 
but honest y but firmly confessing the 
wrong to the deeply affected merchant. That even- 
ing the manly y th returned home. As he opened 
the pase in, he felt maelf snddenly grasped 
" at to the air, and then dropped 
down again w ‘. ee that startled him And 
t the voice of hie fa | d forth, “ Break win- 
dows, w ¢ ‘ rk atroy people's prop- 
erty, bey ftir ear” d then go 
an’ tell ‘em wt | t, you vagabond 7 And then fe 


picked up the straggling and screaming but noble lad 
and threw him over his knee, and during the next five 
minutes a boiler explosion might have taken place in 
the next building without being noticed. 
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loved to spend his time, and there was a country- 
fied look about him that contrasted with the 
Parisian elegance of his confréres. But the re- 
sults of his labors were of a substantial character 
that it was impossible to mistake. Their rapid 
justified their production, in spite of the 
sneers of the conservatives in art. He painted 
the country children in all their performances and 
amusements in a way that made him the Co_um- 
nus of an undiscovered artistic world. His works 
began to appear in engravings among the people. 
He received three medals from the expositions, 
and his popularity won him the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. 

How faithfully Frére has followed the life of 
the poor into its very depths and by-ways, and 
mastered the inner secrets of his particular art, 
is shown by the apparently incongruous appear- 
ance in cme of his cottage interiors of articles 
of rare value and elegance, such as an old Lovts 
XIV. chair, a bit of tapestry, or some specimen 
of virtu. These apparent blunders in reality re- 
veal the fidelity and painstaking care of the art- 
ist. It is a fact that the French Revolution scat- 
tered just such articles from aristocratic mansions 
into the old furniture shops of Paris and the pro- 
vincial cities, and that very many of them filtered 
into the cottages of the poor, where they are pre- 
served with the utmost care 

A touching story is told of the permission given 
to Frikre by the King of Prussia to return to his 
home from Paris when that city was invested by 
the German armies. It is said that when the 
rough soldiery entered his studio, their hearts 
were softened and their hands stayed by the 
sight of the pictures on the walls. Naturally 
the interiors of French and German cottages 
have many points of similarity. The memories 
of peaceful homes in the father-land conquered 
the Prussians in a way that shot and shell were 
powerless to do. The: had not come to make 
war upon the painter of these quiet scenes. “ By 
all means let Herr Frire pass where he will,” was 
the order issued to the officer in command. 

Our engraving on page 173 is from one of the 
lutest productions of Frere, recently exhibited in 
London at the gallery of Messrs. AGnew. The 
snow-covered and the occupation of 
the figures teil of poverty, privation, and labor in 
all weathers. To keep the little cabin stocked 
with fuel, all the inmates must join in the work 
of collecting wood in the forest, the children and 
the aged alike assisting in the toil. Yet sadden- 
ing as the story is, the bright faces of the little 
ones and the brave courage of the elderly woman 
suggest the thought that poverty even such as 
theirs is perhaps not an unmitigated ill. 


sale 


landscape 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Onr of the most distressing events in the history of 
Cincinnati was the catastrophe which occurred on the 
afternoon of February 5 at Robinson’s Opera-house, 
The building was densely packed with an audience, 
largely composed of women and children, to witness 
the allegory and tableaux of the The Great Republic, 
Tickets had been sold far beyond the capacity of the 
house, and there was a great crowd about the build- 
ing, on the outside, of those who held tickets but could 
not gain admission. Suddenly, as the performances 
were about to commence, a boy, seeing the red glare 
of the calcium light through the stage curtain, cried 
“Fire!” A fearful panic followed —appalling, but, 
alas! not new: such horrors have been recorded time 
and again. Rushing from the galleries, the balcony, 
the dress circle, a frantic crowd plunged down the intri- 
cate stairways, falling in confusion, trampled upon by 
those behind, until the vestibule was filled with a mass 
of prostrate, straggling human beings. The exit pas- 
fage was completely clogged by the crowd from the 
street. Shrieks and groans from the dying and the 
wounded, and panic-stricken cries from those yet 
within the building, completed the horror of the 
scene. We need not go into the dreadful details. 
Nine women and children were killed outright or died 
within an hour after the disuster; many others were 
most seriously injured. The lessons to be learned 
from such a calamity are plain and clear: the lesson 
to architecta, in regard to the construction of public 
buildings, so as to allow free and speedy exit to a large 
audience; the lesson to managers of theatres and places 
of public gathering, in regard to sale of tickets and 
overcrowding their houses; the lesson of self-control 
and presence of mind for every body, especially when 
in a crowd—these and many other lessons, But they 
have been often taught. Who have learned them? 





In old times church government was etrict enough. 
In the record book of an old Connecticut church, 
under date of 1702, appears the foliowing: “* For mak- 
ing a noise in church, Ann Bolton, spinster, is to sit 
three Sundays in the poor pew and pay a fine of five 
shillings.” 





According to the annual report of President Eliot, 
Harvard University Library bas an annual income of 
more than $10,000, exclusively devoted to the purchase 
of books, although about $4200 of this amount, derived 
from railroad bonds, is considered by some persons to 
be of a precarious nature, But the library has no 
funds for salaries, the cost of cataloguing, binding, 
fuel, etc. Gore Hali is already overflowing with books, 
and it is now thought necessary to build a large fire- 
proof addition on the eastern side. 





The Art School of Birmingham, England, has re- 
ceived $50,000 from an unknown benefactor, which will 
enable it to enlarge its sphere of usefulness, 

Thirteen hundred letters are reported to have been 
mailed from Vassar College in one day. What a bless- 
ing to the Post-office Department would be a few doz- 
en institutions of the same sort! 

The Khedive of Egypt intends that the girls of his 
country shail be educated as well as the boys. Ex- 
cellent schools have been established for both boys 
and girls, under the direction of skillful European in- 
@tructora, 


The cow is a noble and humane animal. In proof 
of which statement we give the following incident : 
A farmer's wife in a Yorkshire (England) town was 
recently assaulted by her husband in a field where 
there was a cow that the woman had greatly petted. 
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On seeing the man beating his wife and otherwise 
maltreating her, the cow came charging up the field, 
and attacked the man with such ferocity that he was 
giad to retreat. The cow then took up a defensive po- 
sition by the woman’s side, and stood perfectly still un- 
til she had sufficiently recovered to take refuge from 
her husband. 


A work is now going on in England which has 
awakened much interest not only among English, but 
among American, Church people. This is the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral Church of Chester—one of En- 
gland’s most ancient cathedrals, originally built by 
Hugh Lupus about 1095. The building was in a very 
dilapidated condition, but the work of restoration is 
now far advanced, the sum of £60,000 having been 
collected and expended on the undertaking. There is 
no doubt but that the £20,000 which will yet be re- 
quired will be obtained without difficulty. Neverthe- 
leas it has been suggested by the Dean of Chester that 
Americans might like to take part in this work of res- 
toration, and that any such co-operation would be a 
pleasant bond of union between the Churches in the 
two countries, Distinct portions of the work are re- 
ceiving aid from special sources, and it is proposed 
to reserve the north transept for donations from the 
United States for the next twelve months. Those in- 
terested in this matter may send contributions to 
Howard Potter, Eaq., of New York, in care of Messrs. 
Brown Brothers, bankers, Wall Street. 


Hurdreds of missing letters have been traced to a 
dishonest letter-carrier, Bissinsky by name, who has 
recently been discovered to have been carrying on his 
letter robbery for some time past. Postmaster James 
having been informed a few weeks ago that certain 
letters deposited in Station E never reached their des- 
tination, put detectives at work, with good result. 
The letter thief has destroyed, according to his own 
confession, hundreds of letters that have contained 
nothing of value to him, besides many containing 
money, checks, etc. 


A medical journal relates an incident which is stated 
to have been witnessed in a well-filled street car in 
Brooklyn. A gentleman with an acute sense of smell 
made his way to the door, and observed, as he made 
his way, “‘ Somebody in this car has small-pox.” The 
effect was, the conductor soon found himself with but 
one passenger left—a poor woman with a bundle. He 
inquired of her why she did not leave too, and received 
for reply: “I haven’t got it much yet; it only began 
to break out yesterday, and the doctor who called to 
see me told me I'd have to go to the hospital, and I’m 
on my way there now.” We have faith to believe that 
such an incident is a solitary one of its kind, and that 
it happened so long ago that car-riding is now entirely 


| safe, 





There is a new wonder reported from California—a 
rival valley to the Yosemite. It is in the South Forks 
of King’s River, forty-five miles from Visalia. The val- 
ley ts nine milee in length, and has an average width 
at the bottom of half a mile. It is 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and ite walls are about 8000 feet high. 
The falls have more water, but are less picturesque, 
than those of the Yosemite. 


When the Prince of Wales was visiting the public 


| gardens at Colombo, Ceylon, a police officer, noticing 
| a tall gentleman following close behind him, went up 


to him, and with an angry oath bade him take off his 
hat. The gentleman replied that when he met the 
Prince or had occasion to address him, he took his 
hat off, but that at other times he remained covered. 
As the policeman had not the power to compel him to 
walk bare-headed, he contented himself with saying, in 
a menacing tone, “* You had better stand back, and not 
dog his Royal Highness like that.” The officer was 
somewhat chagrined when he afterward learned that 
the suspicious character whom he had threatened was 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

The choir which assists in the religious services un- 
der the charge of Messra. Moody and Sankey at the 
Hippodrome numbers about 1250; of these, about 600 
are sopranos, The singing is a very interesting and 
important part of the exercises at these meetings. 

Dean Swift left the hiring of his servants to his 
housekeeper. When they were engaged he informed 
them that he had but two commands to give them— 
one, to shut the door whenever they came into a room ; 
the other, to shut the door whenever they went out of a 
room, Qn one occasion a maid-servant requested per- 
mission to go to her sister’s wedding, ten miles dis- 
tant. The dean not only consented, but gave her the 
use of a horse and driver. The maid, in her joy at this 
favor, forgot to shut the door when she left the dean's 
room. A few moments after she had left the house 
he ordered a servant to ride after her and request her 
immediate return. The girl returned, much disturbed, 
and desired to know her master’s commands, * Only 
to shut the door after you,” was the reply. And then 
he permitted her to resume her journey. 

China has the largest garden in the world. There 
are fifty thousand square miles around Shanghai 
which are called the Garden of China, and have been 
for hundreds of years under a high state of cultivation. 
Three crops a year are harvested. It is all meadow 
land, raised but a few feet above the water, and has a 
complete net-work of water communication. 


The Empress of Japan is full of interest in al) edu- 
cational matters. She has decided on the erection of 
a college for young girls who wish to devote them- 
selves to teaching. 


A French jonrnal thus relates the romance connect- 
ed with the marriage of Lamartine: The lady was of 
an English family wamed Birch, and very wealthy. 
She first fell in love with the poet from reading his 
Méditations Poétiques, She was slightly past the bloom 
of youth, but still young and fair. At length she saw 
Lamartine in Geneva, and her love became a part of 
her very life. Not long after this she was made ac- 
quainted with the fact that the poet was suffering from 
the embarrassed state of bis pecuniary affaira. Miss 
Birch wrote to him a frank and womanly letter, ac- 
knowledging her deep interest and profound respect, 
and offering him the bulk of her fortune if he was 
willing to accept it. Of course Lamartine could not 
but suspect the truth. Deeply touched by her gener- 
osity, he called upon her, and found her to be not only 
fair to look upon, but a woman of a brilliant literary 
and artistic education. He made an offer of his hand 
and heart, which was promptly and gladly accepted ; 
and in the after-years Alphonse de Lamartine owed 
not more to his wife’s wealth than to her sustaining 
love and inspiring enthusiasm, 
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“FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS.” 


Tuovsanps of human beings are yearly born 
on the swift current of disease down to the grave, 
just because they do not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of themselves. A man meets his 
neighbor, and the first salutation is, ‘‘ How are 
you ?” or ** How is your health?” The reply 
frequently is, ‘‘Oh, I am well, with the excep- 
tion of a cold.” Most persons lightly regard a 
cold. Reader, do you know that a cold is one 
of the most dangerous of maladies? A cold not 
only clogs up the pores of the entire system, and 
retards circulation, but it is productive of Ca- 
tarrh, which is quite apt to lead to Consumption. 
Oh,” you say, ‘‘ It is nothing but a co/d in my 
head.” ‘True; but that cold is really a mild 
form of Catarrh, and if not arrested in its course 
will become chronic. Catarrh is one of the 
most disagreeable, offensive affections in the cat- 
alogue of diseases. ‘The passage to the nose is 
obstructed, the sense of smell impaired, and 
there is a disagreeable sensation of pressure in 
the head. In the more advanced stages, there is 
a discharge having an offensive odor. If the 
disease be allowed to continue in its course, 
thick, hard incrustations will form in the head, 
the bones of which sometimes become softened 
and break away in pieces. Why will persons 
continue to suffer from such an annoying, dis- 
gusting disease, when they can just as well be 
cured of it? Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will 
cure the worst forms of Catarrh; in fact, it is 
the only sure and safe remedy which has yet 
been offered to the public. Many harsh, irri- 
tating preparations may for a time relieve the 
urgency of the symptoms, but they do not cure 
the disease. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is 
soothing and healing in its effects, and when 
used with Dr, Pierce’s Nasal Douche, according 
to directions, does not fail to effect a cure. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[Com. } 


For Covcns axp Turoat Disorpers, use 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved 
their efficiency by a test of many years.—[ Com. } 


Tue ‘New Automatic” silent sewing -ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Giprs S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 


To HovsrKkerrers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
ilies is invited to the superior quality of Burnert’s 
Fravorine Extracts. They are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and delicacy of the fruits from 
sag they are prepared, and are less expensive.— 

Com.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspepsia’ General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh, and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from Pove erty of the Blood, 
yromptly and radically cured by WINCHESTER'S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New York, Sold by Druggists. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are es martel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two). by 
ALVAN L, LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Spec ial price to dealers. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


2 No cords or balances. 
to trade. 


= 7 EW ART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


tA your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 





Models and terms sent 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 


| and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 


assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
Sold by Druggists. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 
At $15, $20, and $25 each. 


Chains, $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp rd ~ 
lustrated Circular. No Ade 
COLLINS METAL W ATC Ti 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and agood shooter, 
OR NOSALE ; With Flask, Pouch and Wad-cuiter. for 
$15. Can be sent 0. 0. BD. with privilege to examine 
ying bill. Send stamp for circular to I. 
POWELL& SON, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati. 0. 

Manufacturer of 


‘ sry’ x 
¢ .S rEH R, Meerschat 


Pipes & Amber Goods, W hole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


1G BONANZA.—50 Pictures,1 Bird call, 2 pkts. Magic 
Cards, 14 Tableaux Pictures, 1 pk. Visiting C ards, 1 
new Trick. The lot 2c. Crawrorp & Co., Box 3676,N.Y. 















GILES’ 
LINIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
We sell more of Gites’ Liximent Iopmpe or Ammo- 
NIA; it gives better satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 
F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 





The only Baby Carriage, 


THE NOVELTY. 


Prices reduced to $16 & $18, with 
liberal discount to the trade. 
Send for Circular, to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


Ne xt block abcve Stewart's. 


VACCINATE 


Yourself and your family with pure Vaccine Virus 
taken fresh from the Calf, uncorrupted with the im- 
purities with which that taken from the Human Sub- 
ject is frequently tainted. Quill Slips, enclosed in air- 
tight packages, sent by mall to any address with full 
directions for use. Price 25c. per Quill Slip. If direc- 
tions are faithfully followed, it is found to prove ef- 
fective. This Virus is almost exclusively in use by the 
Boards of Health in this country. Address VACCINE 
DEPOT, Brooklyn City Dispensary, No. 11 Tillary 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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1876. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDER, 1876. 
Contains Descriptive and Price-List of Vegetable, Flow- 
er, and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and 
every GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Send two 3-cent stamps for postage. 

HENRY J A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, »P hiladelphis. 





Dealers and consumers send for Circular. 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, 
i Be 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itations! See for yourself the Trade-mark, “ Gossa- 


Patentee and Manufacturer, Herkimer, 


mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. 


Sold by RUBBER CLOTHING CO,, 
New York ik City. 






sets the trap for another. 
MOUSE TRAP a sample by mail,postpaid, 


* R. E. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


On Recei ot of $1.00 


copper tinned, re ptt for A, —— 3 one a) Stick 
of Solder; one (1) small Box of Rosin, with directions, 
that will enable any man or woman to mend their own 
tinware, solder up, a8 well as open canned fruit. This 
18 no toy, but the regular size that tinmen buy. 
Address, with name as well as County and State, so 
as there will be no mistake in mailing, JOSEPH W. 


CAT gin ALIVE =p * A Mouse once caught re- 





I will send by mail, 

postage paid, one 

de ye! Iron, 
ed, and the 


BAKER, $21 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hep HWALDSTEIN 


2(F) OPTICIANS45 Broadway N. 
CATALOGUE MAILED on RECEIPT of 10 Cenk 


ANDERSONVILLE. 


Prison Life int the he South : 


at Richmond, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, Golds borough, 
and Andersonville, during the years 1864 and 
1865. By A. O. Annort, late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragoons. Numerous lllus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 





The book exhibits all the various phases of rebel 
treatment of their prisoners, and is indispensable to 
a comprehension of the spirit in which war was waged 
by our adversaries.—N. Y. Times, 


A Narrative of Andersonville, 


drawn from the Evidence elicited on the Trial 
of Henry Wirz, the Jailer. With the Argu- 
ment of Colonel N. P. Chipman, Judge-Ad- 
vocate. By AMBROSE SPENCER. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75 Best's 
The present work is founded on the author's per- 
sonal observation, and also on the evidence elicited 
on the trial of Wirz. The starvation, the shooting, the 
dead-line, the poisonous vaccine matter, the systemat- 
ic robbery, the tearing with blood-hounds—all the ter- 
rible means by which, as Wirz boasted, more Unionists 


were murdered by him than Lee was killing at the 
front, are described in a calm, jadicial manner, much 
more effective than any ambitious rhetoric could be. 


Indeed, the bare statement of facts ie quite sufficient 
to thrill the reader with horror and indignation.— 
Brooklyn Times, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t#” Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 
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AMATEUR WORKERS 


IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


Can find every thing they desire, and four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our New and E "ies 
and Price-List (3d edition, just issued), 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St.,foot of 5th to 6th Sts.,E.R.,N.Y. 


ROGETS Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


Just Completed. 
30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 
jects, 0 JOHN ROGERS, 
Upstairs, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 








There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accuinulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
ecience, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








Sas 


wouniat op tivie LILANe® 


The best publicatic in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals 
mit of any comparison bet 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.— 


m of its class 
as not to per- 
ween it and any of their 


Boston T'rav- 








eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves it rimacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
ou public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
aud temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 


vated tone and a chasteved literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 








t is really the only illustrated 


chronicler of fash- 
Its supplements alone are worth 
of the paper. While fully 
ion as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 

ghted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
onomy it — Provi- 


ion in the country. 
the subscription 


maintaining its posit 


price 


east 
the household e 
ernal. 


i teaches 
dence Ji 


—_—_ os 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one 
PREPAID, to an 
Canada, on recerpt af Four Dollars by 

Hauren's Magazine, 


ear, POSTAGE 
Subscriber in the United States or 
the Publishera. 


Hanrer’s Weexry, and Hanern’s 





Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for ever Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy : Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year Sub 
Scriptions may comme e with any Number When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accord riv. 

imes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
> year, When no time is specified, it will be 

n vod that the subscriber wishes to commence 
wit he Number next after the receipt of his orde 

I emitting by ma 1 Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareen & Broruess is prefe 
ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


newed Wilbout | 





Tens ror Apvertistne tx Hanren’s WeeKiy anp 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Jutside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harpe) a Bazar $1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


i ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


25 cents pays for my Quarterly, 
three packages of choice Flower 
Seeds, and one of Sugar Trough 
; Gourd, They hold from 3 to 10 gal- 
— == lone each, and are curious and valuable. 
Address WALDOW BROWN, Oxford, 0. 


Ore" a ABIT, and how I was cured. Free 
3 


for Stamp. DR BOWSER, Logansport, Ind. 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





The above cut shows the Edholm Patent Safety Extinguisher 
Burners, justly celebrated, wherever known, for their great safety. 
The extinguishing device consists of a Siceve, surrounding the wick- 
tube, which is moved up and down, Ist, by a lever which passes 
thr ough a Se on its side, and 24, by the wee attached to the 

chain, whi When this 
either by t 











of it, and the heat drives out the air and 
ium in which flame cannot exist, hence the light is put 
uick as a flash 
hows a lighted lamp being extinguished at be I time by .. e 
it. Fig. 2shows the same lamp t « 
guished by the weigt 
the Sleeve up, as shown ix 
always happen, in case the ‘a p was accidentally upect, thus 
rendering it impossible to« rn the Lamp without putting out the 
light before it can break end the oil take fire 


IN THIS FEATURE IS ITS GREAT IMPORTANCE, 


Recause statistics ngneee that from this o 





+ ms 





1e cause of upsetting lighted 


lamps, 1250 persons (mostly we m and children) are burned to 
death each year, ond more than $25,000,000 worth of property 
destroyed. 
A FEW CASES IN POINT. 
No.1. About October 1, 1475, a young woman in the vills 





Indiana, Pa, eat sewing with her lamp in ber lay 
motion threw her lamp to the floor, it broke, the oil 
exploded and burned the young woman to death. If her lamp bad 
been supplied with an Edboim Burner, costing only 50 cents, she 
would have been alive and w to-dey 

No. 2. About October 1.1575, a young gardener and wife 
in Minneapolis, Minn., were assorting seeds, and had the 
lamp sitting on abox. He accider 
box, knocking the lamp off; it broke, the oil took fire, exploded, fle 
allover the room, #0 that they barely escaped with their lives. The 
house burned to the ground, and withit, $1,.500in greenbacks, which 
pe bad io his bureau. If their lamp bad been supplied with an 


living 
r lighted 

tally struck his foot against the 
w 


a | 7 can sell these First Class 7 1-3 
Octave Rosewood Pianos for 
Hundred and Ninety 
ars, because we employ no 
agents and allow no discounts to 
dealers—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of all Pianos 
We are a responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 
bank in the U.S. will satisfy you is by 
far the strongest Bank in America 
We make this statement to prove that 
our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano 
in the known world at any price. If 
you will send for our Catalogue, con- 
taining over 1,000 names and resi- 
dences of prominent citizens every 





where who have bought our Pianos Hore, them in our public 

during the past seven years, you will : a" , . 

be sure to find some of them at your New York, ore 

very door, in your own or some Sept. 15, 1874 In our opinion 

adjoining town where you can see and . : there is no Piano more 

try our Pianos. We send them every To WHOM IT MAY durable, or possessing 

where fortrial. Please state where CONCERN We have " ( 1 i 
superior musical quali 

you saw this notice. Address, used the U. S. Pianos i wn ties 


U. 8. PIANO 00, 
No. 810 Broapway, 


work. 4 


M FERRY CO, 


TRA 









end most comp 
Catalogues pub 
lished: contains about 
280 pages, over 600 fine 
engravings, 2 elegant col- 
ored plates, and gives full de- 
scriptions, pric es, and directions 
or planting over 1: 200 varieties re) 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener and Florist. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
SBeedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 


OOK AGENTS, si7xt0%! 








. er proposes to open the f campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
J. Van-Lenxver, D.D A DICTIONARY OF RI 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes 
sional uae: by the Rev. Lyman Aunort The Great 
Religious CYCLOP ADIA of B il, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Ciinrook and 
Strona. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNA s 
the only authorized edition), and other new an ‘ 
able works. Terme liberal. For fu partic - 
address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


PLANTS. 
SEEDS. 


who app! y. 








EIGHT beautitul 
Monthly Roses, poe 
grown, will be 
safely by all. 
paid, for 81.00. 

25 VARI 
« holee Flower See 
ne ant oF mail for S1. 














BENS. A. ‘ELLIOTT & CO.. 
114 Market Street, Pittsburgh, Pa . 





STURTEVANT 


for the past six years 


| 








HE GREAT GRANGE PAPER OF AMERICA, 
THE AMERICAN PATRON. 





ONLY $1 2 PER YEAR. THREE MONTHS ON 
TRIAL FOR 25 CENTS. All about the Farm and the 
Grange. Send TEN CENTS for San py and our 
Lith iph—two pictures—of the ver who reads 
and the or n't believe ir nit ral Papers. 
took Larnin’, « ( A.B SMEDLEY. t 
of the National Grange, is one 0 m. Address 

|. K. BARND, Publisher, Fixpnay, O1 






5000 “ae na a an te the 


tw , wen. CHESHIRE, © 





Itpe 


B5cts. \ 4 ars f A y “~ 
AG ENTS hy ANTED on our eplendid 
ombination of 1 50 Fast-Selling Booke 
Also on < M wl nt Family Bibles and 
Complete > Bit le Encyclopedia, with 3000 


5000: superb illustrations Particulars free 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Pub’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5()()() AGENTS WANTED. — Samples sent free 


by mail, with terms to clear from 85 to #10 
per day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 


Address HH. B. WHITE & CO., Newark, N 





















Fig.3 





Fi ig 


Edholm Barner, at a cost of only 50 cents, that man w 








ald have 
been at least $1 500 better off to-day 
». 3. About October 25, 15 a lady on Olive street, in this elt y 
sls, Mo.), was crossing & room with lig i lan 
her shoe caught in arug, she stumt ped her lar it 
) 1 . ond Gasmabibert death. If} 
han bdbolm Burner, ata etof on 
t day 
supper October 1 
4 the ta off 
roke, t ight 
and burned t et 
th an Eadb t ner 
w veandw ta 
187 Bt. ¢ i} in 
lig room, r ng i 
f thet and causing a 
i Burner w i have prevented 
money have placed an Edbolm 


Burner on one lamp in each one 


of ene mil lie n famiiies 


DO YOU BEGIN TO REALIZE ITS IMPORTANCE? 


If you do, and an Agent shows you the burner, take the li¢hted lamp 
in your hand and partly « it, as shown ia F 2. and 
convince yourself beyond doubt thatif your daughter drops her lamp 
from her la or ifyou kick over a box, or if your stu “, or 
if your child 7 ls off the table cloth orif a guestin your house 
overturns bis lamp, the light will be inetantly put out, and that/for 
that reason no Conflagration, Ex; on perty 
Death of Wife or Child, or dianste f w 
After you have convinced yourself of these facts, ther ' 





a8 & prude 
« have in your house 


t 
man, buy oneof the Burners for every lampy 


aud forever afterwards feel safe 
Samples by mail, 50 cents. 


Agents wanted every- 
where. Particulars free. 


7 J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo- 





















We have two of 















L. & G. 8, LELAND 
Proraterons Stuxtevart Horet 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe UW. S. 


The great interest in the thri 


ing history of our cour 
try makes this the fastest sellir 


v book ever put 


; 


whore 
t contains a f account of the approaching Grand 
( tennial Exh ol 

CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable worke 
are being circulated: see that the book you buy cor 


tains 442 Fine Engravings and 9 

Send for circ 
drese Natio 
Chicago, IIL 





‘ pages. 
ulars and extra terme to Agente Ad 


NAL Pustisnine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; or 





Prof, Hall's Magic c ompoune 
is the on! 
Will force the beard to g i 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in z 
days in every case, or . a oa y re 


funded. 25 


we er ack 
Beents oo vr a 


ue etpaid; 3 for 
thiand. Mase 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium eat 
ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
Worthington, Greene ( Ind. 





;ANTED A few telligent Ladies and Gentle 
men t t or Capt n GLazier’’ new 
work ‘ Battles for the v nion.”’ Just the book for Cer 
tennial times All expenses advanced teferences r 
quired Address nearest offices of DUSTEN.G maran, 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. ; Chicago, I ( nnati, O 

\ is SPLEN ID 

on : 

cor" & gage Bl per Si 





Printing Presses. 


7 ute sprize : 
r. 4s8izea, Send etamp for Cat 
Coox & Co.,West Meriden, Ct 


copy AND SANE EY. The Work of God 
r Mesers. Moody and San} 
. With Biogray Sketches. By Rus 4 
‘ ARE DD te t ery « r ' 
1 wondert . nts, and affording a clear view of 
t# Causes, met 8, al levelopment. With Portr . 
of Mesera. Moody and Sankey no, Cloth, $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥ 





SP Harrer & Bros RS 2 send the above work t 
ma a prepa fo an \ aaa Jf the Unite tate 
tof e1 Bi 
I: Ay el an ur 
i. DEALERS. No 
eddlit from tt me to 
Righty ¢ rsa I fotel and traveling 
a. Address ROB Bk CO Cin innati, O, 
AGENTS SW ANTED «cr of the Unite 
f the United 
tter than 
y othe Send tor il trated ( terms 
JONES BROS & CO... Phila.. ¢ t Chica 
"aes? Agente! N le n every fan 


Free” M. MIKOLAS, Philadelphia, Pa 


$5 to $20 Rez 497, st home, Samples worth 6 


Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine 
VES We Want Ag und offer Big Pay Write 
us SIMPSON & OMITH 64 Cortlandt St.. N. ¥ 


ADIES can make ®% a day in their own city or 
4town. Address ELLIS MFG CO., Waltham, Mase 
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| ORNAMENTS IN GOLD AND SILVER, 


FOR 
UNDERTAKERS. 
NEW DESIGNS; 
IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION ; 
VARIETY NOT EX¢ ELLED, 
LININGS, ROBES, FRINGES, DRY GOODS, &e. 


CRANE, BREED, & ©O., 
6S3--715 West Sth St., Cincinnati, 0, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOKLIST. 


I 
a Gi) weary of Scripture Terms 
which have Chanyed ‘ir Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in Geveral Use. Hy Wit.tasM Swinton, 
Author of “Harper's Language Series,” “Word 
Book,” “ Word - Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
- J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 









BIBLE WORD- BOOK 





ll 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE A Novel. By Mra. 
Onirnant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “ For Love and Life,” 
&c., &. Svo, Paper, 80 cente 

111. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Throngh and Through the Tropics 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus 
tralasia, and India. By Frawx Vowcenr. Jr.. Aut 

{“ The Land of the White Elephant.” 1%mo, Cloth, 
$1 WO. 
IV 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovs Crarxe. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. . 


Vv 
perance Story 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tem 


By 
Evwarp M.P., Author of * 


JENKING Ginx's Baby,” 


&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 00 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
VI 
DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES Christmas 
Stories By Cuances Dickens Ww th Original I 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. & $1 ”: Cloth, 
$1 00. Uniform with Har per's 7 Losiiel l Dickens.) 
Vil 
FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift By Jouwn I #TED With an Etch 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas. and Fa 
similes I Three Volumes Crown S8vo, ¢ th 
price §2 50 per volume Vol. 1,.—106067-1711.—Rea ) 
Vill 
HALVES A Nove By James Payw, Author of “A 
Woman's Vée eance “At He Mer "Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., & b Paper, 50 cents 
1X 
ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges 
By |} A. Manon, LL.D Witt xplanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Ad ett fessor of Chris 
tian Greek Lafayette College 12mo, Cloth, $1 76, 
This ia the third + me issued of the Douglass Se 
ries of Christian Greek and Latin Writers 
Now Rea Latin Hymne ivmo, Cloth, @1 76. 
Eusebius i2mo, Cloth, $1 75. Athenagoras, 
l2mo, Cloth, $1 75 
x 
OWEN GWYNNE'S wy WORK A Novel. 
By Lady Avevsera N l er, 00 centa. 
XI 
SMILES'S THRIFT. By Sawert Suues, Author of 
Self Help, Char ter Life f the Stepher 
Bone The Hu ‘ tr & mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
(Uniform with * Self-Hel; 1 ** Character,”) 
Xl 
VICTOR AND VANQUISHED A Novel By 





Many Cy Hiay, A f Vid Myddelton's 
Money,” &c. vo, Pay f 
X11 
TAYLOR'S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. }f uh the 
rophet By the Rev Was. M. Tay an, DD. Min 
ster of the Bron iy Tabernacle, New York, and 
A wr of “ Day Vk g of lerae l¥meo, Cloth 
$ ¥Ty 
NEWMAN'S BABYL Ne AND NINEVEH The 
Thrones and Palaces of n and Nineveh, from 
he Me errapeal A '] 
ck I he Re LP kw 
vo, Cloth, $5 00 
xt 
AN ISLAND PEARL A Novel y BLL. Pans 
Author of Je I King of N Land 
Blade-o'-Grase,” &c, 1 ed. 8vo, Paper, 8 
XVI 
CASTELAR’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON Life of 
I 1 By md Other Sketches By Euttio Cas 
reLAL Translated by Mrs. Anruvz Anno. 
‘ th, $1 & 
XVII 
a es DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES 
e! f Forte Sumter and M trie, 8. ¢ 
‘ | 4 n Dovnatepay, Brevet Maj 
‘ i U.S.A ! ( $1 
XVIII 
OFF THE ROLL A Nove By Katuanive Kino 
Author of “Our De t Hugh Me & 
Paper, 75 cent 
XIX 
CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS Farm Leger 
Wins, Cantus “, A r of “Farm Ballade 
l t ‘ sq ‘ Cloth, $2 0 Gilt Edge 
gt 
tr Hi n & eRe t ther of the above 
j nm part f th 
{ ite 1 receipt f the price 
cw Han Cata em” t free on receipt of 
Ten ( 


HARPER & BhROTILERS, 
Frankirn Sovarg, N. Y 
A WEEE to Agents.) y r, Male and Fe 
! nt + OUTFIT PRED 
Address FP. O. Vioxeny & ( igueta, Ma 


GENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches 
l 4 r the, for sample 
P. RICHARDS & CO H well, Maine 


psints ae net, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
( nets: Parreen Lerree Va 

RF & « r. Fulton & Dutch Sta, N.Y 
AG ) \ TS Illustrated Catalogue, Free 
Nove y Co., Boston, Mase 


- per day Send for Chromo Catalogue 
. J. H. Berrono’s Sona, Boston Maas. 


S10 Amy. Er ployment f r a Cs 


ntennial Novelty 


( L. Felton & Co., N.Y, City 
BLILDE RS S, Bs re ‘tt Warren SN. 
ente wanted. Outfit and 






19 2"  § bad x 


tT t & CO., Augueta, Maine. 
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ANOTHER “DEAD ISSUE” TURNED UP. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give partic ular attention to DIRECT DEALINGS IN 
Government Bonps AT OURRENT MARKET RATES, and 
are prepared, at all times, to buy or sell in large or 
emal) amounts, to suit all classes of investors. Orders 
by mail or telegraph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in ref- 
erence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds. We also buy and sell Goip and 
Gorin Covrons, Cottect Divivenps and Tows, Coun- 
try and Strate Coupons, &c., and buy and sell, on Com- 
wisstoy, all MankeTance Srooxs and Bonps. 

In our Banxtna Department we receive deposits | 


and remittances subject to draft, and allow interest, to 
be credited monthly, on balances averaging, for the 
month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, and on balances averaging over $5,000, 
at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & 


HATCH. 


POPES 
Rifle Air Pistol. 
Just the thing for target practice and 
indoor amusement. Endorsed by Gen. 
Sherman and other army officers. Price 
$5 00; Nickel Plated, #6 00, Will be sent 
by mail on receipt of price, and 35c. for 
postage ; or, send stamp for Cire ular. 


HARVARD POCKET (gene 
Cigarette Roller, << 
$1 00. Sent by mail,on receipt of 


price. POPE WEG CO.,, 
15 High St., Boston. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sour Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 










Inquire for 


W. A. DROWN & C0,’S 
| UMBRELLAS. 


Philadelphia and New Vork, The qualities 
marked with their name are confidently recommended. 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


ROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


EXCELS/Og 


** Lowest Priced and BEST.’ 


=, Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 
Larger sizes for lar; , 
Business Men do the 
ing, save money and incr 
profitin Amateur Prinatl The Girls or 
Boy Spin great fun and make money fast at 
—— Send two stamps for full cata- 

ses, type, ete.,to the Manufacturers, 


EY & ©0., Meriden, Conn 


Electro-Silicon 


is GUARANTEED to be the 
‘} best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
&c. Try it. Sold by 
| druggists, house -furnish- 
g stores, and jewelers, 
COFFIN, RE DING- 
TON co., 
TNo. 9 ola Bbc We We 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 





DAVID, 


David, King of Israel: 


This work forms a most interesting and valuable 
addition to the library of popular religious literature 
The author takes up the principal events in the life 
of David, King of Israel, from the anointing at Beth- 
lehem to his death, describes each in a clear, direct, 
and simple style, and from each draws its appropriate 
lessons. “I have endeavored,” he says in his preface, 
“to give vividness and reality to the far-off past, and 
to draw from it lessons of ‘doctrine, of warning, of 


ELIJAH 
Elijah the Prophet. By the Rev, Wm. M. 
ernacle, New York, and Author of ‘* Day 


Another volume of Dr. Wm, M. Taylor's expository 
sermons. The Prophet Elijah furnishes the theme 
of this, as did David that of the former volume. For 
this style of sermonizing, as for some others, Dr. Tay- 
lor has very rare gifts; and ministers, Sabbath-school 
teachers, and all Christians who would know the 
Bible's hidden wealth, and how to use it, will-do well 
to study these rich and enriching volumes,—Congre 
aationalist, Boston. 

*** Dr. William M. Taylor gives us another good 
book in his “‘ Elijah the Prophet.” In some respects 
the volume deserves even higher praise than his 
* David, King of Israel.” —Jndependent, N. Y. 


r Tg ‘ 
KING OF 
His Life and its Lessons. sy the Rev. Wittiam M. Taytror, D.D., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, Ne 


ry’ ‘ 
4 
rHE 


Tayior, D.D., 


ISRAEL. 


w York City. 12mo, Cloth, #2 00. 


reproof, of correction, of instruction in righteousness’ 
for the present.” To the student of the Bible this 
book will prove of great assistance, especially in the 
attainment of a clear understanding of the Psalms of 
David, and a true appreciation of their emotional and 
poetic as well as their religious character. It is a 
work that pastors and teachers in Sunday-schools, 
and all readers of the Bible, will find exceedingly val- 
uable and instructive. 


PROPHET. 
Minister of the Broadway Tab- 
id, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, S81 50. 


In this volume Dr. Taylor has given an admirable 
illustration of the way in which the Old Testament 
may be studied and preached from with unfailing in- 
terest and with spiritual profit. His delineation of 
the character and history of ihe grand old Hebrew 
prophet is intensely graphic and lifelike; while in 
his adaptation of the history to practical uses he 
manifests an originality and fervor of thought which 
enable him to evolve the most weighty and spiritual 
lessons from the successive scenes. In this respect 
the book is to be commended as a most suggestive 
model for good historical preaching. — Evangelist, 
N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


@ Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on recetpt of the price. 


NEWS! 
STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
No ANN Pay'ts, , No. ANN. Pay'Ts. 
In force, Jan, 1st, 1875,..... 19 a 653 In force, Jan. Ist, 1876, ee $27.65 72 
Issued, Suan ” 224,30 Terminate d, 3 2,911 58 
58 $30,877 30 58 $30,877 0 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

No AMOUNT ; i is No. - "AMOUNT 
In force, Jan. ist, 1875, 90,914 2301, 928,726 In force, Jan, Ist, 1876, 92,393 $305,057 ,221 
New Risks,..... Y,R42 34,905,100 ferminated, . 8,363 31,776,605 
100,756 $336 .833,826 100,756 $336,833.826 


Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 


To Balance from last account $69,157,411 31 By 


paic d Death and Endowment Claims, $4,385,0%3 28 











“ Premiums received... : 15,731,970 49 Annuities ; ‘ . 25,252 60 
* Intcrest and Rents 4,668,998 16 ms Dividends esse 3,589,063 67 
¥ Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
ditions 4,7241,593,79 
. = Commissions (payment of eur 
rent and extinguishment of 
future) 762,565 09 
at | “ “ Expenses and Taxes..... 706,198 11 
5 joes Dalenee to New Account saved 75,414,923 42 
$89,558, 379,06 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. cr. 


To Reserve at four per cent ; 
* Claims by Death, not yet due 
* Premiums paid in advance, 

‘ Contingent Guarantee Fund 
* Undivided Surplus 


By Bonds and Mortgages $60,071,159 91 
* United States aad New-York State 
Stocks 
teal Estate 
* Cashin Banks and Trust Compa- 
nies at interest 





250.000 00 
3,730,494 51 





ne ‘ Interest accrued 177,105 3 
Phd ‘ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
_ semi-annual 1,032,495 41 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December 


111,369 50 
“* Balances due by Agents. 


10,152 34 
$78,830,194 71 


$78,830,194 71 


its anniversary in 1876 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 18th, 1876. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, Andifor 


NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the 


Reb & membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
s a Cs, 


| _ From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Polic y which shall be in force at 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


TRUSTEES. 


GEORGE 8. Cor, 
WriiaM M. VeRMILYE, 


Freperick 8. Winston, 


Gro. C, Ricnarpson 
Joun V. L. Pruyn, ' a oe 


; ; ALEXANDER II. Rice, 
R. If. MeCurpy, Joun E. Deven, W. F. Bascock. 
Witu1aM Berrs, MARTIN Bares, F. Ratcnrorp Starr 


Samvuew E. Sprouts, Wa. A. Hatnges, 
Samvuet M. Conne.t, Seymour L. Hustep, 
Lucius Rortnson, OLiver H, PALMER, 

W. Surrn Brown, Henny E. Davies, 
WitiiaM HL. Porpnam, Ricnarnp A. McCurpy, 
Samuew D. Barncock, FRANCIS SKIDpyY, 


| FREDERICK H. Cossitt, 
| Henry A. Smuytue, James C. HoLpen, 


Lewis May, 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
THomas Dickson, 
Henry W Suirn, 
Joun H. SHERWOOD, 
Eoctsto P. Farpni, 
Grorce H. ANDREWs 








Witiiam E. Doneeg, HERMAN C. yon Post, 


RICHARD A, McCURDY, WM. H. ¢ 


ice-President. 


BARTLETT, O. H. PALMER, 


Actuary. Soict(o7 
G. 8. Wrxstron, M.D., W. R. Gruterre, M.D. 
| Vedical Examiners 


‘DOMESTIC | | Wall Street Caricatures, 


A New Book, 48 pages, containing 14 Er graved i lu 
MACHINES: 


trations, with Information for Stock Speculators. Cloth 

10c..paper covers FREE. TUM BRIDGE & CO., 
Liberal terms of Exchange 

for Second-hand Machines 


Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., N. ¥. 
ofevery description. 


FISHERMEN! 
“ DOMESTIC ” PAPER FASHIONS. 
rh 


JOHN M. STUART 
Pa retary 








TWINES AND NETTING 


MAN TURE ¥ 
st Patterns made. Send 5cts. fo rer een? 


Adévess DOMESTIC SEWING MACEMTE CO., | WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


| &e" Acents WanteD. “2 NEW YORK. Car~ Send for Price-List. Baltimore, fd. 
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THE DINNER BELL—A SKETCIT NEAR SILBERHAUSEN, SAXONY 


n share their 


THE DINNER BELL | rand; a young maid calls the birds to their meal, | force of the sea setting in toward the beach, but | craft in which the adventurous natives trust them 
| and up they come with a will. young and old. b it is at ‘ licient to dash to piece u to the ement of a fore the 
Saxony is the birds’ paradise. There they are | and small, not one missing. In a moment it w boat of European construction. Landing P catan ! t I hing 
neither shot, caught, nor in any way molested be such a pretty picture to see the maid sittir ting off to the shipping can only be effected, « more stant tl th ‘ vat lash 
on the contrary, they are so k lly and tenderly | on a stone bench, the big birds—peacocks. t ther for good | ! t nati ift | ed t 
eared for, the inhabitants build for them wooder keys, geese — feeding | n | ] while the | expre ly f t purpo TI e boat ure of Wit i to teri t i rand di 
nests, which are hung wherever there is a tree, a small ones eat all around | Variot One of t better ‘ | hich 
garden, a promenade, a wood: and if all the | in 1 iving on pa 178 It 1 I I | ff to tl hip 
Ri fail, they hang the nest on their back wall, adding | | the commor fe-boat, having great breadth of ' r an attempt le to const t a break 
a small twig for the little creature to hop on. | ’ . -_ nn . . beam in proportion to its length. both ends round iter tl } l ! from the beach. It 
Tous cai ania ty: likin tke iden Ge * SURF-BOAT AT MADRAS oll allies “attaes tan ine. ot od einen gee nd th aliened 
the care of birds; little child 


No other commercial « 1 the world is so of kes can be combined with stead teerin 
breakfast and cake with them; while many a lisadvantageously circumstanced for maintaining la safe | h fror 
man has always a handful of 


' 
0 were plac om 
mandi corn for the pigeons in extensive and regular foreign trade as Madra ypte by tl peo] le of Madras for ove t lit \ break wat helt id 
ili he may ! ton h iy, and these are » tame The roadstead is entirely unprotected, and « ‘ ng the heavy seas in the harb« t mia mibtedly 7 k of enor t and 
Clot p that yo e obliged to mind how vu ilk | pose 1 to the violence of « nad pting | t. a sort of i raft 1 | ! ! i ! t vant of 
CoO., ' you t ion so of them | i is they tl f he west » that t t } m | ble. ve 
4 4 - will co , two mik 
’ : coaxing wand, f y street ' ym the 1 p October to the « to sl thout being shattered by 1 f ‘ t el posed 
T of a b mm you will occasionally hear tl if Deceml even t ; ; of the ] uring the monsoon. however. ¢ n these boat » a he m sé rd, except 
NG ' tingle of a bell, and in a moment a flock of | with all their appliances, ar t t} ng is most dangerous, and many live when t the westward of 
+ Jy r pigeons ind parrow ire down. a lady from a cate with the hor thout great inge ind at ! lost f } ti t t e by rasl t i ( Proy t I prot t f the 
window serves them their dit whose pi ne can tl | 


they are she know 0 more de viol und ero th a west I ready to devour any | 
md. picture, “The Dinner Bell,” represents a fart vind, which, blowing off shore he ed to ttacks 
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SURF-BOAT AT MADRAS GOING OUT TO A SHIP.—{Sez Page 177.] 
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CAMEL RIDERS. 


| el sowars (horsemen) attached to them, whose du 
ties are chiefly confined to the conveyance of dis 
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INDIAN CAMEL RIDERS 
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STATION 


IN 


INDIA 


DvrinG the cold season regiments of all branch- | patches and orders under circumstances in which Tue Prince of Wales on the 10th of Decem! 
es of the service in India, both native and Euro- | the endurance of the camel is of special advantag last visited Tuticorin, in the Presidency of Mad 
pean, are liable to transfer from one military sta- | Many of these animals can sustain the fatigue of | whence he continued his journey to Trichinopol 
tion to another, according to orders issued by the | a fifty-mile march consecutively for many days upon the newly opened railway. All along the 
commander-in-chief, and published in the Gazette, | The above illustration represents a party of | line the crowds of natives waiting for a glimps 
under the head of “ Relief.” Most of the native | these camel sowars en route, just preparing to | of the Prince formed a striking spectack All 
cavalry regiments have a certain number of cam- | leave their last night’s camping ground. | classes came vut, even the very poorest. Som 
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of considerable histo 


el of many a hard 


tl English and French 
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during their struggles for supremacy in India, and 
changed hands pretty frequently. The names of 
Curve, CLarkk, Dauton, Truster, Corr, and other 
Indian heroes are connected with these struggles, 
and the inhabitants, the 7imes of Jndia tells us, 
still point out the house occupied by CLIVE at the 
foot of the rock, and dwell with pride upon the 
unparalleled bravery of the British, when, in 1753, 
at the battle of the Golden Rock, Trichinopoli was 
saved by a success which astonished even the vic- 
tors It is situated in a wel!-wooded plain, wa- 
tered by a pretty river, while in the centre rises 
a huge rock some 600 feet high. Forme rly Trich 
inopoli was very strongly fortified, but the forti- 
fications are now gradually being demolished, 
while a pagoda now crowns the “ Rock” in lieu 
of the old citadel, though the huge figures of an- 
imals which surround it give it still the appea 

battlemented building. On the very 
summit of the “ Rock” floats the Union-jack. 

When the Prince arrived he was presented with 
an address from the Rewab of Tanjore and the 
good people of Trichinopoli, and after lunch drove 
through the streets to the Temple of Srirungan, 
where he was received with great ceremony by 
the priests—bevies of nautch girls singing and 
Trichinopoli is a highly re 
ligious place, as its name betokens—*“* Place of 
the three-headed”’—it having once been the resi 
dence cf a three-headed demon, Giant Richsasa ; 
and all the arches, ete., were bountifully painted 
with figures of the various Hindoo deities in all 
their native ugliness. 

The great feature of the Prince’s visit, howev- 
er, was the illumination of the “ Rock” in the 
evening—a sight which was described as singu 
larly beautiful. A magnificent Pandal or pavil 
ion had been erected for the Prince, whence to 
view the illuminations, at a cost of some £700, 
and which was gorgeous in hangings of gold, red, 
All the prin 
cipal points of the “ Rock” were lighted up with 
lines of light—-tier after tier of golden lamps 
wound up the “ Rock,” while the summit was 
ablaze with magnesium and colored fires. A dis 
play of fire-works formed part of the festival, and 
the summit heaved forth rockets like a volcano. 
Niagaras of fire burst over the various terraces, 


ance of a 


dancing before him, 


green, and every conceivable color. 


while in the tank below the rock were innumer- 
fire-works let off by men in wicker 
work baskets, the /ake being alive with fire de- 
vices of every hue. 

: 2 


able water 


MY NEIGHBOR AND 1. 


On! [ pity my neighbor over the way, 
Who has nothing to do but yawn all day; 
No little hands to tumble her hair, 

No little “nuisance” to vex her with care, 
No little “torment’’ to worry and tease; 
Nothing to do but consult her own ease. 


Poor rich neighbor, 'm sorry for you—- 
Sorry, because you have “nothing to do,” 
Sorry, because, as the days go by, 

You are restless and weary, you know not why; 
And once in a while I can see the trace 

Of many a tear on your fair proud face. 


I am only a laborer’s wife, 


Doing my part in the tread-mill of life. 
Joe, my husband, is off all day, 
Fighting the giants of “want” away 


Baby and I we are busy 


sut we've plenty of time to be sorry for you. 


Baby's a 
jut then, 
I've no time for a a sigh, 
No time to be idle as days go by; 
full as the 

heart with its 


nuisance, a plague and joy; 
you see, he’s my own sweet boy: 
groan or 
day is long, 


happy 


My arms are 
Full as my 


ong 


Poor rich neighbor over the way, 

Watching my baby and me at play, 

What of wealth if your heart is bare! 
Tis to love and be loved that makes life so fair. 
So, neighbor mine, I can tell you true, 

Indeed Vd rather be I than you, 


vou! 


© 
TOM HAYWARD’S PROSERPINE. 
‘** Lower the boat and let her drift!” ‘This 


was the order given by the captain of the brig 
Levant, coasting one cloudy midsummer night 
along the western shore of X The incred- 
ulous sailor hesitated to obey. <A second order, 
brutally made explicit, left him no choice. 

Into the boat the enraged captain had flung 
rather than lifted a woman and a child. 

“What do you say now?” he asked, as the 
hastily lowered boat rocked giddily betwixt sea 
and deck. ‘Do you repent your rash oath ?” 

** Never!” answered firmly and fearlessly a 
woman's calm voice. ‘*I prefer this.” 

** Cut her loose!” cried the master to the sub- 
altern, who of all his crew was, morally as well 
as physically, his slave; while, livid with rage, his 
face glared upon the woman one parting look, 

The boat was cut loose. The brig Levant 
veered on its tack; the boat, with a silent bur 
den, fell hopelessly astern; the rolling waves, 
the darkness, fell between. 

The woman, hardly more than a child in years 
—sixteen years she might have known at the 
most—remained passively unobservant, instinct- 
ively hugging her child to her breast. She ex 
perienced no sensation of fear. One wild scene 
had revealed to her the terrors of Life and oblit- 
erated forever the terrors of Death. 

‘he boat bounded along not ungently. The 
sea was not running high, the night air was not 
chilling. ‘The clouds, lowering closely against 
the face of the waters, so as effectually to shut 
away ali lighi from the sky, were surcharged, it 
seemed, with gentlest rain. Death was inevita- 
ble, but it was not harsh. 

To go down into the oblivion-bearing embrace 
of the sea, to sink deep inte the bosom of the 
never-ceasing sleep—what were the few pangs 





that might mark against the heart the edge of 
this ingulfing? Were they any thing to be fear- 
ed after that? All terrible aspects of destruc- 
tion had passed in the parting glare of one hu- 
inan face. 

** My baby, too!” contentedly sighed the girl. 

What was it, then, that made her suddenly 
start and quake? Nothing but a sensation of 
cold against the palm of her left hand, that had 
lovingly lain dormant beside the babe’s foot—a 
sensation of strange cold, startling her nerves, 
piercing her heart, from the little baby’s foot. 

By one of those singular transitions that only 
the most subtle analysis of mental mechanism 
can unveil, a sudden change occurred in the out- 
cast girl, arcusing her from stupid apathy to eager 
life. 

‘The land—where is the land?” her lips gasp- 
ed, while her eyes, grown suddenly intense, peered 
through the glooming space. Surely they were 
drifting shoreward. Surely she saw the looming 
of great rocks. Yes, and now the flashing of a 
light. 

They were borne in bravely on the upbearing 
surf. One great wave, and now another, friend- 
ly and gigantic, lifted the boat upon its shoul- 
ders and urged it on. Only the rocks were op 
posing bars. On each bar the billows broke with 
a shock. On these bars the boat was stricken 
plank from plank ; but the girl, with a voice ren- 
dered keen by the motherly pang at her breast, 
sent shriek and scream through the night, with 
her eyes fixed on the light, erying, ** Help! help! 
help!” 

‘Tom Hayward, one of the most matter-of-fact 
men among mortals, had—what he did not be- 
lieve in at all—a presentiment that night. le 
was sitting idly smoking a cigar in the seaward 
veranda of his hotel with a few lounging com- 
panions, who had been persuading him, forbid- 
ding as the weather was, to go to the theatre of 
an adjacent town to see a star actress in a provin- 
cial cast; and he had been lazily considering 
whether to accept the proposition, when a sudden 
impulse, strong enough to impel him from his 
nonchalant attitude resolutely to his feet, struck 
him with this clearly expressed intent : 

** Excuse me, for [ must go down to my cave, 
[ have left D s manuscript and R 
et of African rough diamonds upon my escritoire 
shelf, and the postern gate unlocked,” 

Ile declined the proposal for the evening in 
town peremptoriiy, and went toward the cliffs. 
**Confound my culpable inertia!” he muttered to 
himself; *‘it has bred these incoherent vagaries 
of the brain. What made me think that some 
one is knocking at the sea gate to-night, knock- 
ing and erying for help ? Not an ocular illusion, 
certainly: an auricular illusion I have never heard 
of. I suppose such a complaint may exist. A 
nervous irritation of the tympanum this undoubt- 
edly is. ‘The sounds were low, but so distinct. 
At any rate, I’m on the track.” 

Walking at a brisk pace, Tom Hayward turn- 
ed from the paved causeway of a high-road that 
stretched over the bluffs a mile or more beyond 
the hotel, strode across a sunburned moorland 
into a devious seaward path, and, leaping down 
sharp-hewn steps in the rock, encountered a door 
formidably constructed of iron, the ‘* postern 
gate”’—left this night accidentally unlocked— 
that opened into a masonried passage connect- 
ing the beetling crags with the subterranean vault 
known as Hayward’s Cave. 

Under the seaward gate of this cavern in the 
cliff lay a horseshoe-shaped curvature of beach. 
And on this beach Tom Hayward, answering a 
vague cry for help, inaudible save to an inward 
sense, whose existence had forced itself into ree- 
ognition for the first time in his life, found a girl 
in clothing drenched by brine, evidently a waif 
of the sea, and just awakening from a death-like 
an exquisitely sweet-featured girl, whose 
relaxing grasp had unloosed a dead baby from 
her breast. 


~ ’s pac k- 


swoon 


‘Three days after the unheralded event of a 
woman found half drowned upon the beach, and 
a dead child buried in the sands by hands unfa 
miliar with such rites, the following letter by a 
young man spending his vacation at X—— was 
dropped into the Northern post : 


“My pear Avausta,—I promised to give you a de- 

tailed account of my impressions of X As we are 
off at 3 v.m. to-day on a boating excursion to the Isle 
of , | have all my piscatorial preparations yet to 
swake, and must necessarily be brief. 
Postponing, then, a full narration of minor inci- 
dents until we meet, I will describe to you merely the 
experience which, I am sure (considering the capti- 
vating personnel of our host—irresistible, I am told, 
to you girls), will interest you and your sister most— 
my evening at Tom Hayward’s cave. 

“Two or three fellows of Hayward’s set have in- 
duiged in the luxury of caves down here ; and the fit- 
ting up of the sea-facing caverns has been a rage this 
season. But nothing so far compares to his. We were 
invited down to spend last evenin in informal invi- 
tation to C—— and N and myself. The approach, 
directly seaward from the road, and wild in the extreme, 
has been somewhat assisted by art. A tiled excava- 
tion leads by a fantastically lighted passage into a cav- 
ern some thirty feet, I should think, above high-water- 
mark, opening in a wide mouth directly upon the sea, 
and owing to a gully beneath it which forces the waves 
into curious columns more vociferous than ‘ howling 
wilderness,’ dashed wildly by spray, and for several 
feet within the rugged entrance made slippery with 
sea-weeds. 

“Our visit was on a tranquil night; but a measured 
booming sound, made resonant by some acoustic prop- 
erties of the caverned arch, announced the nearness of 
the ‘mighty deep.’ We soon became accustomed to 
the ceaseless roar, and settled ourselves comfortably 
to a game of whist. 

“But I forget. I must picture the cavern itse 
the simple black and white of paper and ink car 
ly do this. The interior is an Apocalypse of color: 








the 
draperies of copper-colored satin Orientally embroider- 





ed in brilliant silks; the pictures; the musical instru- 
ments set with gems—colored crystals, I presume; the 
lighte arranged in tinted groups, like flower arrange- 
ments in Parisian taste; the flowers, exotic blossoms 
upheld against the cavern walls in carved easels or 
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racks; the Indian rugs; the couches quilted with Cash- 
mere shawls; the sombre book-cases inlaid with color- 
ed hieroglyphics significant te the initiated, no doubt; 
the bronzes and marbles gleaming from mysterious 
niches in the rock; an alcove for refreshments—but 
that I will leave to describe at leisure. Last evening 
it ministered to masculine taste; but at times when 
ladies are invited every thing is made to ‘ suffer a sea- 
change’—ices shaped and tinted like shells, dishes and 
goblets conchological!l from helix to nautilus. 

“Opposite the refectory is a veiled niche, and the 
white lace dropped to the ground is so heavily em- 
bossed with embroidery of gold that, although it looks 
transparent, it is an absolute screen. I emphasize this 
fact on account of an episode of the evening, which I 
may as well tell you at once. 

““We had played two or three games of whist, re- 
galed ourselves with Hayward’s choice cordials and 
cigars, and the evening was drawing to its close, when 
from behind the embroidered curtain arose the music, 
with harp accompaniment, of the swectest, most plaint- 
ive voice that I have ever heard. The effect was mag: 
ical; involuntarily every man of us ‘might have been 
seen’ with dropped cards, leaning our heads pensively 
upon our han ‘Each thought of the woman who 
loved him best.’ 

“ Never have I heard, my dear Augusta, such a pen- 
etrative, haunting voice. Well, all our imploring and 
insisting demands upon Hayward failed to force him 
to uplift the veil and reveal the fair songstress. And 
for this reason, we all surmised: her form and face be- 
lied her voice, and Hayward would not for worlds have 
destroyed the suggestive effect. Indeed, upon reflec- 
tion, and assisted somewhat by N ’s technical mu- 
sical perception, I was convinced that the voice had 
the one rift in its divine lute of incipient age. ‘A 
faded prima donna,’ N said. A woman, I thought, 
whose intense power of living has outlived her life. 
You know it is said that no actress can adequately 
play the part of Shakspeare’s heroines until the bloom 
of youth is past, and consequently the thrilling accord 
of material and immaterial is lost. 

“At any rate, the song—like the ‘one look of pas- 











sion’ that Lamartine says ‘sweeps the keys’ of that 
charming ‘instrument,’ the face of youth—swept the 
keys of our somewhat inured but not yet age-worn 


hearts. 

“ But, Augusta, my dear friend—since you will only 
allow me to call you by that name—I must conclude, 
Could you see the rampant mélée of vandals who have 
just flocked into my not spacious room, you would 
know why. I will continue my cave story in my next— 
for there is a finis. But if the fishing is good, we may 
remain at the island till Saturday; so do not be anx- 
ious if you receive no word till Monday’s mail. Mean- 
while accept, with my reminiscence of the sweetest 
music I ever heard, the dearest idealization of friend- 
ship that so far has blessed the fond but frowned-on 
heart of your faithful CHARLES.” 


Not one of ‘Tom Hayward’s comrades con- 
jectured the reason of his refusal—made at the 
last moment—to accompany the fishing excur- 
sion planned by himself. 

‘Twilight of that memorable day found him at 
the now carefully kept locked gateway of his 
cave, exploring the labels of manifold packages 
deposited upon the broad paving-stone curbing 
the postern gate. All sorts of the most effemi- 
nate delicacies these packages held. The jovial 
cave had become a tender hospice. Tom Hay- 
ward was entertaining a guest. As he summed 
up mentally the contents of these packages, his 
face—a kind, frank, not particularly intellectual, 
but essentially manly face, wore an infinitely sat- 
isfied look. 

Ile found his guest in the dimly lighted interior 
reclining upon a couch: but the moment that he 
uttered the signal which in the first emotion of 
pleasure he forgot, she sprang up to meet him. 

‘*No more of these wild nights for you,” he 
said, presently. ‘* My friends are all going away 
till the end of the week. You shall have your 
rest in peace. A faithful watchman will be sta- 
tioned just outside your curtain at your feet. 
Yes, truly, I have come to stay—for good: are 
you glad ?” 

**QOh, so glad!” said the girl. 
night [ did not die of fright.” 

** Why not?” 

‘* Because a mask is being drawn over the cru- 
el face. And it is your hand, my benefactor— 
can [ ever be grateful to you enough ?7—that has 
done this. I begin to see afar off—oh, but very 
far off !—that life is or may be, miglt be, perhaps, 
sweet. 

“ My dear child,” said Hayward, “depend upon 
it, life is a treat. The past—your past, I mean 

is simply a bad dream. Consider it so; and 
now awake. Come and show me where I shall 
put some of these things which I found dropped 
down for you at my gate.” 

Ah, the strange, unworldlike, child-like, devout 
happiness of that night! Hayward actually be- 
guiled his guest into the extravaganza of smiles, 
the unknown rarity of her young lips. 

Had the whole aspect of her place of refuge 
been less strange, less unreal and like a dream; 
had her rescuer been less off - hand, debonair, 
and boyishly kind and good; less inherently 
chivalric, and so apart from any being she had 
known, the mental shock which had left her 
nothing in life of hope, and the physical ex- 
haustion incident to the excitement of the rough 
mode of her advent to the cave, would not have 
been so readily counteracted. This place of rest 
was to her a complete new world. She had been 
dead, and come to life. Her experience was a 
realization of ‘‘an opening paradise,” until mem 
ory should be re-established, and Life, that never 
loses itself in more than momentary dreams, 
should catch up its lost links. 

Reaction came. One day when Hayward had 
been absent many hours, he returned with some- 
thing like an expression of care, and ‘‘ to have,” 
he said, *‘a serious talk.” 

He had thrown himself into an arm-chair with 
a weary air, and his guest drew a cushion near, 
and seated herself at his feet. It was the near- 
est attitude of affection she had assumed ; it ex- 
pressed gratitude, the trusting subservience of 
her heart. 

**T will not ask you,” he said—‘*‘ you know I 
have not asked you for days—to tell me any thing 
of the history of your past. It is enough for me 
to know that this woman here is you. I trust 
you perfectly, as you trust me; but I can no 


** And last 
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longer shelter you here. I knew this could be 
but a brief haven for you from the first; and ] 
have been studiously making arrangements for 
you such as seem for the present best. I want 
you to-morrow morning to arrange your little 
wardrobe—awkwardly chosen, I fear it is, I am 
such a novice; and at noon—that is the time 
when we are most deserted here—I shall have a 
carriage waiting for you at the brow of the cliffs.” 

The girl while he was speaking had turned 
deadly pale ; she leaned her head, with a sigh 
of pain, against his knee. ‘*I made a solemn 
vow,” said Hayward—‘‘a resolution, I mean, to 
myself—that while you remained my guest in this 
cave I would not speak to you of any thing that 
has bearings upon outside life. But to-morrow 
I shall be released from this voluntary restraint. 
I shall visit you to-morrow evening in the house 
where I have arranged to have you brought, and 
then you will find how a blunt downright fellow 
like myself is ready with good advice. And al- 
ways” —for she looked grief-stricken beyond pow- 
er of words to express—‘‘ always, forever—you 
know this—forever your friend.” 

It was nine o’clock by his watch when Hay- 
ward left his cave. He returned at eleven. He 
was priding himself, as he descended the steps, 
that impressible as he had been to the charms 
of his guest—complete, incomparable, they seem- 
ed to him in form and voice and mind—and 
clearly as he had seen that gratitude in her was 
the quick key of love, the key that his hand 
held—he had never, in tenderness for her isola- 
tion, conveyed to her by word or look the pas- 
sionate thought which assured him day and night 
that this waif of the wild sea was the woman 
among all women destined to be nearest his heart. 

He prided himself upon the silence that was 
to wreak upon him from that hour forth the 
ceaseless slaying of regret. 

Unlocking the gate, he gave the signal of re- 
turn; he entered the enshrining space with the 
joyous pulse of expectation. The silence at first 
did not shock him, the emptiness of the dimly 
illumined corridor opening upon the wide sea 
did not at oncealarm. He waited for the tremu- 
lous uplifting of that curtain which had become 
to him deliciously mysterious, like the veil of a 
bride, 

He waited, but she came not. He sought her 
at last with the wild impulse of one stricken 
with the remorse-like dread of an inevitable fate. 
What storms swept through his breast as he tore 
each curtain from its place, as he stretched his 
groping hand into each darkling niche, as he 
knew step by step the growing knowledge that 
she had left him, that she was gone—gone back 
forever into the breast of the dark wave upon 
whose crest she had been one moment lifted to 
see that Life may be, might be, perhaps, sweet : 
what storms swept his breast, the wildest leap 
and most despairing wailing of the sea, that year 
and year dashed up beside the lonely cavern to 
teach it the woes of the vast abyss, were in com- 
parison but a fairy ripple and a whispered laugh. 

Every heart hides its own Avernus. But 
strange it seems that a man like Tom Hayward, 
the jovial boon-companion of careless, fortunate 
young men, the bright-hearted favorite of the 
girls, the generous, the gay, the smiling honored 
guest at the feast of life, should have learned 
that fatal descent. Jn Averne! 

In the midst of some convivial scene, in the 
midst of music and of dance, there comes into 
his frank, bright eyes a dimming absent-minded 
glance. 

In the very sanctum of his soul one passionate 
dear remembrance drags from the flower-strewn 
field of earth the beautiful doomed Proserpine 
of his life. 





THE RAINBOW FISH. 

Tue peculiarities in the nesting and hatching 
out of the eggs of fishes constitute one of the 
principal elements of interest in their study, and 
almost every day some variations from the es 
tablished method are brought to light. One of 
the most remarkable instances in this respect is 
that presented by a small fish of the genus Ma- 
cropus, found in the marshes and ditches along 
the Ganges, known in India as the Colisa, and 
called by the English the rainbow fish. It is char- 
acterized by its brilliant colors and by the pres- 
ence of a long filament substituted for the ven- 
tral fins. Some curious facts have lately been 
given by M. Carbonnier as to the nesting of this 
animal. Seizing a little conferva plant with his 
mouth, the male raises it to the surface. Left 
there, the plant would sink, but the fish emits 
some air bubbles, and places them under it as a 
support. Repeating the process several times, 
he thus produces the first day a small floating 
island, about three meters in diameter. Next day 
he continues the supply of air, and accumulates 
the bubbles toward the central part, the effect 
being to produce a sort of dome, balanced on the 
surface. He then makes a rim for it with the 
same materials—plants and bubbles—and going 
inside, he smooths and softens the interior sur- 
face. The female is then solicited to enter. The 
eggs are first deposited in a concave fold of the 
dorsal fin of the male, where they are fecundated. 
After laying her eggs, the female withdraws, leav- 
ing to the male fish the education of his family 
He deposits the eggs with care separately in the 
raised part of the nest. At a later period, when 
he sees they need a different medium and treat- 
ment, he rises in the middle of the dome and 
bursts it, letting the bubbles escape, whereupon 
ihe structure flattens in the water with the im- 
prisoned embryos, which are beginning to appear 
in a new stage of existence. To prevent their es- 
cape, he tears the flat rim of the nest into a sort 
of hanging fringe. For some time he exercises 
great surveillance over the progeny, till their fre- 
quent escapes and excursions announce the end 
of his fatigues, which occurs some eight or ten 
days after the flattening of the nest. 
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